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Fighting Fear With Prayer 
Psalm 28 


Prayer as an antidote to fear may be expected to result in the actual tangible answer to the prayer, 
or it may give such assurance that the answer will come that one goes out in confidence. 


This psalm is commonly thought to have been written by David during his flight from Absalom: 28:3 
alludes to the character of the treacherous conspirators, and 28:5 refers to their obstinate refusal to rec- 
ognize the hand of Jehovah in David’s choice and elevation to the throne; while the concluding prayer is 
such as the king might well offer for a people torn by internal quarrels. 


In If Samuel 15 is found a graphic account of the testing that David was undergoing at this time. 
The ark was present, and this was no doubt a comfort to David, but in his humility he said to Zadok, 
“Carry back the ark of God into the city: if I shall find favour in the eyes of the Lord, he will bring me 
again, and show me both it, and his habitation: but if he thus say, I have no delight in thee; behold, 
here am 1, let him do to me as seemeth good unto him.” Wt Samuel 15: 25-26. 


1. Human experience sometimes brings one into distress incident to awful fear. Psalm 28:1-2. David evi- 
dently had fear, a natural human fear, such as many good Christians have today. Some may ask how 
we can help being afraid when there is danger of total destruction and frustration of all plans? Is there 
aremedy? “Perfect love casteth out fear.” 


“ 


Those who have learned to “wait upon the Lord” are not easily disturbed by the events of the pass- 
ing hours. The failure of some cherished plan does not cause them to feel that the bottom has dropped out 
of everything worth while. They do not feel that because the world is at war God has been overthrown 
as the Ruler of the universe. They know that the “Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” Let us remember Jesus’ 


words, “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” 


- 
Il. The Psalmist believes that his greatest asset in mizeting terrible fear, is devout and meaningful prayer. 
He calls attention of both God and himself to the fact that a God-fearing man has in prayer an asset that 
a non-God-fearing man has not and cannot have. Psalm 28: 3-5. 


Do we need to be reminded that the way to God is always open to the trusting heart? Prayer is not 
the matter of conquering God’s reluctance. It is laying hold upon His willingness and offering our whole 
selves that the desired answer may come. 


Ill. The Psalmist says his experience teaches him that either he gets the actual thing for which he prays, 
or he gets adequate and definite assurance that God will give him what he should have. Psalm 28 :6-7. Too 


many Christians expect God to always answer prayer in the affirmative. Sometimes the answer must be 
“NY ” 
NO, 


IV. Because of the great blessing which has come to him as a result of using prayer as a solution for his 
distress, David prays that he may make a practical use of prayer. Psalm 28:8-9. In the closing verses of this 
psalm we learn that, through the “saving strength” of the Lord, salvation is assured. This is an incentive 
to us to stress Evangelism now. 


Prepared by Mrs. C. R. STEPHENS 
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A Garden Psalm 


By Kate Hitt MacPHeErson 





My garden brings me near to Thee, O God, Creator of all Things—Creator 
of things animate and inanimate, things great and small, things so amazing in their 


potentialities. 


When I see dewdrops, touched by rays of the rising sun, sparkling like jewels, 
hanging pendant on blades of grass or graceful shrubs and tracing the spiderwebs 


with iridescent beauty; 


When I ponder the miracle of tiny seeds, planted and nourished by earth and 
air, by sun and rain, growing day by day, then making a riot of color at which I 


gaze in wonder and delight—I know this is Thy handiwork, O God. 


Thou hast made birds for the trees and trees for the birds—trees with swinging 
boughs for nests, and birds to perch upon them and sing songs so thrilling as almost 


to burst the feathered throats. 


In contrast to the rich, brown earth, carpets of grass lie spread out in luxuriant 


softness and refreshing green. 


By my labor I help to produce fruit, of vine, bush, and tree, which nourishes the 


body and brings satisfaction to the soul. 


Morning, noon, and night I will thank Thee, O Lord, for my garden. 


Richmond, Virginia 





SACRIFICIAL GIVING IS NOT A HABIT WHICH COMES 
naturally to the person who lives outside the teach- 
ngs of Jesus Christ. Right giving is a part of that 
fenewing work which God does in us by the power 
of his Holy Spirit if we are willing to let him work. 
It is therefore highly important that every Christian 
think carefully through reasons for giving. Often- 
times these reasons tend to be almost unnoticed 
xcause they are familiar, but this does not detract 
any way from their final importance. 

l.God gives. 

From the very beginning of the Bible God is 
pictured as one who is continually giving. God gave 
our first parents life and then gave them a beautiful 


eT 


+ . ° ‘ F 
_*Rev. B. K. Tenney, D. D., is Secretary of the Committee on 
‘ewardship and Finance. 
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Why Csivee By B. K. TENNEY* 


garden in which to live. He gave them dominion 
over his creation. God gave to the Children of 
Israel the land in which they were to live, a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Constantly, through 
the time covered by the Old Testament, historians 
and prophets are calling the people to thanksgiving 
for blessings God has given. Many of the greatest 
psalms are predominantly thanks to God for God’s 
merciful kindness. to the children of men. Paul 
speaks of God as giving to all people “life, and 
breath, and all things.” (Acts 17:25.) The supreme 
illustration of God’s giving is in the gift of his Son. 
In writing to Timothy Paul speaks of “the living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” In 
his giving God provides us an example for our own 
living. 

This example of God as a giver is the more force- 
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ful when we keep in mind what God has to say 
about the nature of man. In connection with his 
purpose to create man, God said, “Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness.” To be used effec- 
tively, all things which God has created must be 
used in accordance with their nature. It is the 
nature of water to freeze at a certain temperature 
and in the process of freezing to expand. Disregard 
of these principles would likely bring disaster to 
a man who in winter uses water as the cooling agent 
for the engine of his car, It is Godlike to give. 
Because of the nature in which man was created, 
selfish living is destructive to life. Of course, sin 
wrought a terrible change in the nature of man, but 
Christ redeemed mankind, and through the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit God would fashion mankind 
anew. Sacrificial giving is an antidote for the poison 
of selfishness. Only as man is willing to give and 
make God’s work more important than his own life 
is he really moving forward into the abundant life 
which God promises. To give is to live. 


II. God asks people to give. 


Somehow Cain and Abel knew that they should 
give. The difference in their offerings seems to have 
been in the sincerity back of the action. Noah’s 
first act on emerging from the Ark was to build 
an altar and bring ‘offerings to God. As God's 
spokesman, Moses called upon the Children of Israel 
for their gifts, saying, “Take ye from among you 
an offering unto the Lord: whosover is of a% willing 
heart, let hint bring it, an offering of the Lord; gold, 
and silver, and brass.” (Exodus 35:5.) The Israelites 
were also urged to lle that the tithe belonged 
to God. (Leviticus 27: 30.) It was a part of Moses’ 
directions to his people that there should be a spirit 
of liberality toward those in need. (Deuteronomy 
15:7, 8.) Christ nase said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” or, “It is happier to give than 
to receive.” (Acts 20:35.) In writing to the Corin- 
thian people, Paul urged that the followers of Christ 
should give personally, proportionately, and regu- 
larly. (1 Cormthians 16:12.) 

The whole teaching of the Bible urges that a man 
seek to do something for other people rather than 
that he should try to find some way by which 
others do something for him. , 


Ill. Great people give. 


The truth in the example of giving set by God 
and the value of the directions concerning giving 
are borne out in history. One mark of the great- 


ness of Abraham was his lack of concern over the 
things which he himself might have desired. He was 
re eady to leave his home and his kindred at the call 
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of God. When the herds of Abraham and Lot be- 
came so large that they could not well live to- 
gether, Abraham was ready to give Lot the first 
choice of the land. A part of David’s strength in his 
battle with Goliath was the fact that he was not 
thinking first of his own safety, but of the freedom 
of his own people and the bonoe of the God of 
Israel. Greed and selfishness were dominant in the 
lives of those like Ahab and Jezebel. Paul’s great 
success in his missionary work grew out of the fact 
that he gave first place to Christ. Imprisonments, 
beatings, and perils by sea and land were, in his 
opinion, of minor importance. The ruling passion of 
his life was that he might give himself to the 
proclamation of the gospel of the crucified Lord. 
The great men of history have been those who 
serve their countr y rather than those who ask things 
of their fellow men. 

Throughout the Bible, the sin of covetousness is 
denounced in the strongest terms. It is classed along 
with murder, robbery, adultery, and lying. Just as 
covetousness destroys that Ww hich j is good in the lives 
of people, so liber ‘ality is used of God to bring out 
that which is fine and noble, Great men are great 
givers. 


IV. True giving may be worship. 


At many times and in different ways God empha- 
sizes the thought that He must be supreme. The 
Commandments begin with this idea. The prophets 
and the writers of the psalms voiced it constantly. 
For the Apostle Paul, Christ was the center of all 
things and events. All plans for the use of property, 
income, and resources should begin with Christ. 

Giving to God acknowledges His ownership. A 
man may say that God owns without giving, but 
there is very little substance in such statements even 
for the one making it, unless he carries it beyond 
mere words. To sing the song “I am Thine, O L ord” 
is mockery unless the spirit of that song is carried 
over into our living. 

Giving to God is one way of expressing love for 
Him. Generally, people do with their money the 
things they w ant to do. If a housewife decides to 
buy a chair for a living-room rather than the rug 
which she also desires, it means that, all things con- 
sidered, she wants the chair more than she wants 
the rug. If a man gives God first place in his giving, 
it means that God has first place in his affection. 

The present serious world situation calls every 
Christian to a careful examination of all habits and 
practices. Certainly we American people need to 
think about our giving for the furtherance of the 
Kingdom. Is our giving regular? Is it in proportion 
to the importance of the Kingdom of Christ? Is it 
in accord with the present need of the world? 
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A Good Rule in Giving 


By JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR.* 


EprrortaL Nore: This is part of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Redhead to his congregation on the subject of tithing. We 
believe it will be of help in clarifying the thinking of our 
readers on this subject. 


Malachi 3: 10.—“Bring ye the whole tithe into the 
storehouse .. . and prove me now herewith, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” (A. Ss. V.) 


I 


THE FIRST THING TO BE SAID FOR ANY PRINCIPLE THAT 
we hold is that it is right. We believe proportionate 
giving on the basis of a tenth as the minimum is 
right. 

“This conviction is supported by an amazing pas- 
sage in the prophet Malachi. The ‘preacher i is speak- 
ing in the name of God and he says, “Will a man 
rob God?” Surely he will think twice before he 
does such a thing. He may rob his government, his 
employer, his neighbor, or sometimes even his par- 
ents or his children. But God? 

One night a certain home in the city of New 
York was burglarized. In one room which was 
looted was a statue of Christ. Next morning this 
statue was found with its face turned toward the 
wall, The thief could not carry on with the sight- 
less eyes of the statue of the Christ looking down 
upon him, Surely then no man would pretend to 
rob the all-seeing God himself. 

“Yet,” the prophet hears the Almighty saying, 
“ve rob me.” Naturally the accused would be in- 
dignant. “Prove it”, they would say. “Produce your 
evidence. Wherein ‘have we robbed thee?” And the 
prophet does not take back a word. He sticks to 
his guns. He answers in plain language. “In tithes 
and “offerings.” If you take the word of the prophet 
for your authority, and if you are w illing to give 
words their meaning, you cannot escape the fact 
that for the Jew to fail in the matter of the tenth 
was to fail of his duty in the eyes of God. 

You will meet the man who will tell vou that the 
Christian is not a Jew—that in the Old Testament 
aman lived by law; but the Christian has graduated 
out of law into grace, and as a proof he will tell 
you that our Lard never once mentioned tithing 


except in the minor matters of mint and anise and 
cummin. 





*Rev. J. A. Redhead, Jr., D. D., 


is pastor of the Second Presby- 


terlan Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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Itisa strange way of thinking that will make grace 
the minister of miserliness. If the law for the Jew 
was a tenth, can the Christian in all good conscience 
let himself off with a twentieth? The truth is that 
our Lord was putting a man on his honor, He was 
lifting religion out of the realm of law and setting 
it on a basis of Friendship with God. I remember a 
poster of World War One which challenged the 
patriotic duty of Americans; “Do your bit,” it said. 
“Do your bit to save sugar, to buy war savings 
stamps.” About that time the Church capitalized on 
that poster and changed it to suit its own needs— 
“Not your bit but your best.” I remember as a lad 
of twelve sitting in ‘church one day and looking at 
that poster and saying to myself, ‘ ‘That’s the trouble 
with Christ, If a Christian were allow ed to do his bit 
and then be left alone, that would be well enough. 
But if he means business he is not free to stop there. 
It’s a matter of ‘not your bit but your best.’” And 
for the Christian to let himself off with less than a 
tenth in the matter of giving is not only not to do 
his best, but is to do less than his bit. 


II 


There is a sunnier side to our morning’s truth and 
we go on from the duty of it to the beauty of it. 
We believe in the principle of proportionate giv ing 
with the tenth as a minimum not only because it is 
right but because it is rewarding. The prophet 
warned his people that failure here was robbery, but 
he went on to say that fulfillment was attended with 
favors. “Bring ye the whole tithe into the store- 
house, saith the Lord, and I will open the windows 
of heaven and pour you out a blessing.” 

I have always felt that it was not at all Christian 
to urge tithing as a means to material prosperity. 
You will find men who will tell you that the reason 
they practice this principle is that they tried it once 
and prospered, and so they will never give it up. 
An insurance man told me once he had it proved to 
him. His funds were low one day, so low, he said, 
that if he sent his check for the tithe he didn’t know 
how he would make ends meet that month. But he 
went ahead, and just after he mailed his check a 
prospect came in and bought a policy. I do not 
doubt that it happened as he said it did. But I know 
other men for whom it has failed to work. And still 
others who say that if God guarantees a man money 
and asks only a ten per cent commission, God would 
soon go bankrupt and therefore his judgment on 
money matters cannot be trusted. And still others 
who have taken such doctrine literally and, because 
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it has not worked, are prejudiced against tithing on 
any basis. 

But it is not altogether impossible that the practice 
of tithing is related to what we call financial success. 
Basically the principle stands on the position that all 
we have belongs to God. A man who thinks of his 
income belonging to God will plan so thoroughly 
for its spending that he can make the nine tenths 
go further than the ten tenths would otherwise have 
gone. Most of us have discovered that the amount 
of money we have depends not so much on what we 
make but upon how much we save. Furthermore, 
the very fact that a man becomes serious enough to 
recognize his obligation to God by sharing his in- 
come tends to deepen his earnestness in whatever 
he does, and the less careless and the more earnest 
he becomes the better workman he becomes, and the 
higher wage or salary he will command. 

‘There are other rewards which can be more 
clearly seen. For example, tithing makes giving a 
pleasure and not a pain. Many of us would welcome 
such a suggestion, for giving, until we have learned 
to do it cheerfully, is a rather painful process. Mr. 
Gladstone explained once how that works. In a letter 
to his son, who was a student at Oxford, Mr. Glad- 
stone once wrote, “It is wise to dedicate a certain 
portion of our goods to purposes of charity and 
religion. The greatest advantage of making a little 
fund of this kind is that, when we are asked to give, 
competition is not between self on the one hand 
and some good cause on the other, but between the 
different causes with one another.” I know a man 
who has his secretary take a tenth of whatever funds 
are paid in to him and deposit the tenth in a sep- 
arate account, That is no longer his money; it is 
God’s. I went to him not long ago and asked if he 
could give me twenty-five dollars for a needy per- 
son. The only question he had to decide was not 
whether he would be willing to deprive himself of 
twenty-five dollars worth of fun, but whether there 
was that amount in the special account. When he 
found there was, he said he was glad to give it, and 
from the way he said it I know he was. I made that 
statement here once before and afterwards another 
man came and said, “Whenever you need any more 
money like that let me know and I'll be glad to 
help.” That is the way it works. And the L ord loveth 
a cheerful giver. 

There is a further reward in the practice of tith- 
ing because it adds to the pleasure of giving by af- 
fording the knowledge that our giving is adequate. 
Sometimes I feel that the most genuine satisfaction 
known to human beings is the consciousness of hav- 
ing done one’s duty, “Mr. Webster said once that 


the word Duty is the biggest word in the English 
language. Some of us feel the same wav. 


When we 
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do our duty we feel good all inside, and, by the same 
token, when we fail in that duty we feel bad. 

Sometimes it happens that a good cause makes its 
appeal to us and we feel we want to give to it. Then 
Self asserts itself and pushes the gift down to the 
minimum; and later on as we reflect upon our nig- 
gardliness we are ashamed and are certain that if 
we had it to do over again we should raise the 
amount. And it turns out that our giving, instead 
of being a pleasure, is a cause of unhappiness. The 
practice of the principle of tithing will save us from 
any such mistake. 

Furthermore, there is a deeper reward yet w aiting 
for the man who takes seriously his financial obliga- 
tion in religion. The words of our text were spoken 
to a people who were out of touch with God. No 
one could tell by looking at them or listening to 
them that they were the chosen people. They were 
captives in the foreign land of Persia and they had 
fallen into foreign ways. Then when the time came, 
as it always does to all of us, when they wanted to 
return to God, they discovered they could not find 
Him. He seemed too far away and unreal. They 
wanted to get back to God and they did not know 
the wav. And then God said to them, “Return unto 
me and I will return unto you”—meet me half way. 
But ye say, “Wherein shall we return? How can we 
get back? What are the stairs which climb to that 
fellow ship? Ye say, “Wherein shall we return,’ and 
I say, ‘By tithes and offerings’.” The first step on the 
ladder which leads up to God ought to be close to 
the ground, where we can reach - it; and God puts 
it there; it is just as close to a man as the practical, 
everyday business of managing his money. You can 
find your way through your Gold to your God. 


iil 


The prophet does not stop with telling us that 
the principle of proportionate giving, beginning 
with a tenth, is both right and rewarding. He goes 
ahead to challenge us to try it. “Prove me now here- 
with”, said the Lord. “Put me to the test. Try me 
out. I do not ask you to believe it simply because 
I say it; try it, and see for yourself.” 

And in putting it that way Malachi is right in line 
with modern methods for proving things. The 
modern method is called the scientific method. The 
scientific method is the method of experiment. For 
example, the scientist desires a theory regarding some 
particular thing. He starts with an hy “pothesis. He 
takes that hy pothesis and goes into his laboratory. 
He puts it to the test. He tries it out. He experiments 
with it. You know something of the life of Louis 
Pasteur. He believed that disease was caused by 
germs. So he put his hypothesis to the test and tried 

(Continued on page 110) 
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By C. DARBY FULTON* 


The Auxiliary Birthday Gift for 1943 


ly THE PLANS FOR THE 1943 AUXILIARY BIRTHDAY 
Offering are realized, thousands of people in Mexico 
will, for the first time, have a fair opportunity to 
read and understand the Christian message for them- 
selves—for the Birthday Gift this year will go to 
provide a more adequate program of Christian lit- 
erature for Mexico. 

Once more the Auxiliary has chosen its objective 
with fine judgment and understanding. The time- 
liness of this appeal for Christian literature will be 
appreciated by all who are aware of the new place 
of 1 importance that the printed word has assumed in 
the missionary strategy of today. The world mis- 
sionary conference which met in Madras, India, in 
1938, lifted Christian literature into a position of 
central prominence as an effective form of mission- 
ary work. Many Christian leaders are of the opinion 
that the missionary enterprise of the future will 
find literature its strongest instrument of evangeli- 
zation. 

Here are some of the special circumstances that 
make this a matter of such importance to our work 
in Mexico: 

1. There has been in the past, and still is today, 
a deplorable lack of Christian literature, both in 
amount and in variety. Mexican ministers are handi- 
capped by the lack of the usual reference books 
and helps with which pastors in this country can 
so easily equip themselves. A few Mexican Christian 
leaders, who are able to understand books in Eng- 
lish, have had access to a wider literature, but for 
the average Mexican evangelical the available supply 
of books and periodicals on Christian subjects has 
been exceedingly small. There are several perfectly 
apparent reasons for this shortage. To begin with, 
the w riting of books is not easy: it requires a cer- 
tain creative gift that not every missionary possesses, 
it takes time, it presupposes a mastery of the lan- 
guage and a thorough understanding of the point 
of view of those who are to be the readers. More- 
over, in Mexico there has been a very high rate of 
illiteracy i in the population so that w ritten materials 
have until recently been limited in their effective- 
ness as a medium of education. Then, again, litera- 
ture costs money, and our Missions have not 
possessed the funds necessary for the development 


*Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D.D., is Executive Secretary of the 
Foreign Missions Committee. 
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of a really adequate Christian literature program. 

2. The reading public in Mexico is now growing 
with amazing rapidity. With the remarkable devel- 
opment of the Mexican public-school system in 
the past few years, there has come a great upsurge 
of literary inquisitiveness and hunger. Many new 
thousands of people in Mexico are dev eloping the 
reading habit. Literature takes on a new importance. 
The ever-widening circle of reading people gives 
the Christian message a new channel of interpreta- 
tion through the printed page. 

3. An adequate program of Christian literature is 
urgently needed in order to counteract the material- 
ism and skepticism that characterizes much of the 
new literature that is flooding the bookstores of 
Mexico. That the Mexican people are going to read, 
is no longer in doubt; the only question now is as 
to the character of the reading that they are sure 
to do. It is a fact that few books of a character- 
building nature have been offered the Mexican peo- 
ple. Most of the religious works that have been 
produced by the dominant church of Mexico have 
had to do with ecclesiastical subjects, with the his- 
tory, traditions, and doctrines of the church. There 
is a dearth of literature having to do with Christian 
living and the meaning of Christianity in the every- 
day relationships of human life and experience. 

4. Christian literature can claim the attention of 
a far wider constituency than could ever be reached 
by the missionary through personal contact. Books 
and periodicals often have an entree into homes that 
might be closed to visitation. Where prejudices and 
fanaticisms would exclude all direct efforts at evan- 
gelization, the printed word affords a powerful 
instrument of access to the heart and mind. 

5. No need in our present program of work in 
Mexico is more acute than this need of Christian 
literature. It was my pleasure three years ago to 
attend the meeting of our Mexico Mission at Cuer- 
navaca. The one theme that ran throughout the six 
days that we were together was the immediate 
necessity for reading matter that would more effec- 
tively portray the beauty and the truth of the gospel 
to the people of Mexico. This was impressed upon 
me over and over by the missionaries. “We need 
literature for our Christian constituency,” they said, 
“Sunday-school helps, program material for our 
young people and women, commentaries for our 
ministers, devotional books and sermons for the 
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general development of our spiritual life.” “We need 
literature for the non-evangelicals, also,” they said. 
“We need tracts for the masses, simple treatments of 
Christian fundamentals for the common man, Chris- 
tian novels for young ing books on the philos- 
ophy of Christianity for the intelligentsia, lessons 
in ethics and in character building, and a w ide var- 
iety of books on Christian life and experience.’ 

We do not say that all this can be provided by 
one Auxiliary Birthday Gift; but this Birthday Gift 
for 1943 will set our Mexico Mission well on the 


way toward the realization of a dream that it has 
entertained for many years, the providing of an 
adequate program of Christian literature for the 
people of Mexico. We cannot over-emphasize the 
timeliness of this appeal. It affords the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions the greatest pleasure 
to commend this Objective to the women of the 
Church with whole-hearted approval, and to enlist 
the loyal concern of every woman in making this a 
notable contribution to the furtherance of the gospel 
in Mexico. 


The 1943 Birthday Objective 


By ETHEL S. HEINS* 


Most PEOPLE ARE EYE-MINDED RATHER THAN EAR- 
minded. More ideas enter the brain through the 
eye-gate than through the ear-gate. What an argu- 
ment for the importance of Christian literature! 

The Southern Presbyterian Church is fortunate 
in this regard. We not only have adequate Church 
publications—our PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and our 
Church Papers, but beautiful, suitable, and inspiring 
printed material from the Executive Committees 
of the Church, and from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, and other Assembly Committees. How thank- 
ful we should be! 

Our neighbor to the south is not so fortunate. 
In Mexico Protestantism is relatively small and weak. 
Presbyterians, U, S. number only 3,517, with 34 or- 
ganized congregations. Much is needed, and Chris- 
tian reading matter is one of the needs. 

The area for which we are responsible in Mexico 
has a population of more than 2,000,000. The field 
is large, the workers few, numbering only 69, both 
native and foreign. What miracles of service these 
perform! Surely ‘they should be supplied with every 
help possible, in their ardent efforts for the w inning 


*Mrs. E. C. Heins, Jr., 


visory Committee. 


is the Chairman of the Woman's Ad- 


of souls. Surely literature which is fitted to the 
needs of people is a very effective agency for Evan- 
gelism. 

Our eyes have been opened anew to these needs 
through the recent visit of the Secretary of 
Woman’s Work to Mexico, Now we do rejoice that 
the 1943 Birthday Offering has been designated for 
the provision of Christian literature for Mexico. 

This seems just the moment for such a gift, for 
a six-year Progressive Movement has just been 
launched in the Synod of Mexico, in view of the 

fact that 1947 will be the 75th anniversary of Pres- 

byterian work there. The aim is “to stir the whole 
Church to more active service, to enlist a larger 
number of young people for full-time service, to 
give the ministers a more exalted sense of their high 
mission, to make Christ more real to the w hole 
membership, and to inspire the hearts of all to make 
His presence a reality to those who do not know 
Him.” 

How wonderful to have some share in this high 
endeavor! Out of hearts full of gratitude for our 
own blessings let us give. Out of hearts full of love 
for Christ and for those whom He loves let us give 
generously! 


Are You A Good Neighbor? 


By EMMA WYSOR DUNLAP* 


RATIONING IS BRINGING TO AMERICA THE REALIZATION 
of the richness of its material possessions, is teaching 
it that frugality is better than extravagance, and is 
proving the blessedness of sharing. This expedient 


*Mrs. R. F. 
W ork. 


Dunlap is Chairman of the Committee on Woman's 
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war measure curtailing luxuries and limiting necessi- 
ties, has been a good discipline and has intensified 
appreciation, Some such drastic measure in regard 
to the printed word would make us cognizant of the 
wealth of our Christian literature and the paucity 
of that literature in Mexico. 
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With every conceivable help on practically every 
subject to be had at minimum effort or at a nominal 
sum, it is almost impossible for us to visualize the 
cultural poverty of Mexico. Even the smallest auxil- 
iary in the most remote area of our Church has 
access to the current and up-to-date publications 
issued regularly by the various agencies of the 
Church. Ignorance on our part is not from a lack 
of books but from the failure of their appropriation. 
The richness of our inheritance emphasizes the 
meagerness of the literature shelf in Mexico. 

Through the 1943 Birthday Offering this vital 
need of our neighbor and allied country, Mexico, 
may be met. 

Mexico, our next-door neighbor, is entitled to our 
neighborliness. The Birthday Offering is an oppor- 
tunity to share with her some of the treasures of 
our literature heritage. Some women may pass by 
on one side and some on the other side of this offer- 
ing; but those who are really neighbors to Mexico 
will make a generous gift to dispel this religious 
illiteracy. Such an offering will be an indication of 
our heart interest in our neighbor. 

Far too long the missionaries to Mexico have been 
handicapped by the lack of needed Christian litera- 





ture. Many hundreds more will be reached and 
taught and trained when the spoken word is aug- 
mented by the printed page. Fleeting impressions 
and vague instructions may be analyzed and evalu- 
ated by Christian literature that clearly sets forth 
ideals, objectives, plans, and projects. With such 
tools the missionaries may more effectively counter- 
act propaganda through the dissemination of truth, 
and may illuminate the darkness of superstition and 
ignorance through the revelation of knowledge. 
Good literature widens the horizon, broadens the 
outlook, opens vistas of thought, furnishes informa- 
tion that gives impetus for action, provides avenues 
of service, and enriches and ennobles all life. A well- 
informed Christian takes cognizance of conditions, 
realistically faces the problems of the hours, and in- 
telligently plans action and remedies. 

The timeliness of our Birthday Offering for the 
expanding Church in Mexico is undisputed. Across 
the way are the multitudes of Mexico, hungry for 
spiritual food, and beside us stands the compas- 
sionate Christ, saying, “Give ye them to eat.” In the 
hands of the Master the shared loaf will feed the 
multitude. Will you share your loaf or will you 
eat it alone? ; 










A “Thank You” From Ow Mexico Mission 


By W. A. ROSS* 





Wuen I THINK OF THE 1943 BirTHDAY OBJECTIVE 
for Christian Literature for Mexico, I feel very 
keenly the inadequacy of any words of thanks. 
There is a place where words fail us. Our hearts are 
full of gratitude to the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

In 1941 you sent the Secretary of Woman’s Work 
with a message from the heart of the Christian 
women of the United States to the heart of the 
Christian women of Mexico. And now, growing out 
of that visit, along with the visit at the same time of 
other leaders of the work of the home church, we 
have another token of your abiding love for Mexico 
and of your abiding interest in the work that Christ 
is doing in the country. It is most opportune that, 
just at a time when the people of Mexico and the 
people of all Latin American countries are uniting 
with the people of the United States in a great com- 
mon cause, the Christian women of all of these 


Setbeneicbinetsdencesinaccs 
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countries be drawn closely to each other. It is most 
appropriate that just at the time when the Presby- 
terian Church in Mexico is in the midst of a great 
forward movement, the love of the Christian women 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States for 
the people of Mexico is expressed in the form of a 
gift for the preparation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of Christian literature. 


Christ has been working through you during the 
years, inspiring you to these acts of love. The mis- 
sion feels very keenly the responsibility for the wis- 
est possible use of these sacred funds. As you = 
your gifts on the altar of Christ, our earnest desire 
is that they may be made fragrant by the incense of 
intercession, that God may give us His wisdom in 
the use of these gifts you make in His name. 

In the name of Christ, whose we are and whom 
we serve, and in the name of the Church in Mexico, 
we thank you. 
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The Moderator 
Visits the 
Mexican 


Presbyterians 


By CHARLES G. ROSE* 


THe KwNoxvitte GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONFERRED 
upon its Moderator the unusual honor of being the 
firstt Fraternal Delegate from the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States to any church outside 
of the bounds of the United States, and this honor 
was the more unique in that, for the first time, the 
Moderator was empowered to express for the mother 
church the greetings of that Church to the daughter 
church in Mexico. 

Fully conscious of the historical significance of 
this mission, the Moderator left his home in eastern 
North Carolina on June 29, 1942, and reached the 
Rio Grande River, at Laredo, Texas, about midnight 
on July 1. After undergoing the trials and tribula- 
tions incident to the critical inspections demanded 
by the Customs and Military Officials of our own 
and the Mexican Governments—necessarily more 
stringent since Pearl Harbor—the train finally moved 
south of the border a few hours after midnight. 
After an abbreviated but pleasant rest, and a de- 
lightful breakfast on the diner of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, one could then begin to enjoy 


*Judge C. G. Rose of Fayetteville, N. C. was elected Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., at its 
meeting in Knoxville, Tenn., in May 1942. 

+In 1901 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
meeting in Little Rock, Arkansas, appointed Rev. J. H. McNeilly, 
D.D., former Chairman of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, to represent the Church and to bear fraternal greetings to the 
Synod of Mexico to be organized in the City of Mexico on July 6, 
1901. Rev. A. W. Halsey, D.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., attended the meeting, 
and he and Dr. McNeilly gave such assistance, advice, and en- 
couragement as this important occasion seemed to require. A picture 
of this meeting appeared in the February 1943, issue of the 
SURVEY. 
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Presentation of gavel to Sr. Fernando R. Rodriguez, Presi- 
dent of General Synod of Mexico, from the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States by Charles G. Rose, Moderator, 


General Assembly 


the change of scenery from the sandhills of the 


Eastern Seaboard to the towering peaks of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, and the almost arid plains of 
northern Mexico. The train wound in and out among 
the foothills and across the valleys, but at all times 
within sight of these mountains, which were rugged 
and massive, and almost devoid of vegetation and 
flora indigenous to the larger portion of the United 
States. As far as the eye could see there was nothing 
but mesquite bushes, yucca and cactus plants, both 
large and small, of all kinds, shapes and species. The 
scenery was varied, interesting and gorgeous, and 
constantly changing as the train began to climb to 
the plateau and mountainous section of Central 
Mexico. 

At the railroad station in Mexico City, on the 
morning of July 3, the Moderator was met and 
cordially greeted by Sefior Fernando R. Rodriguez, 
the Moderator of the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in Mexico, and by Rev. Wm. A. Ros, 
D.D., the secretary of the Mission of our Church 
in Mexico, And thereafter, for eight full days, he 
was the guest of the Presbyterians of Mexico, under 
the benevolent and cheerful guidance of Dr. Ros. 
A finer, more genial, and delightful host and guide 
cannot be found North or South of the Border. 
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The guest, after being located in one of the best 
hotels of the city. was taken by his pilot and guide 
on a trip by automobile, furnished by Sr. Rodri- 
guez, to our Mission Station at Toluca, which is 
located in the mountains about forty or fifty miles 
west of Mexico City, and about 8,000 feet above sea 
level. Yet some of us are wont to think that Mt. 
Mitchell, near Montreat, N.C., whose height is about 
6500 feet, is the “altima Thule” of altitude! Here 
the Moderator enjoyed his first meal in the home of 
our missionaries in Mexico, as the honored guest 
of Mrs. Ella Rogers and her daughter, Miss Carolyn 
Rogers, in their charming home. It gave a pleasant 
and lasting first impression of the cordial hospitality 
and Christian fellowship which was enjoyed during 
all of the eventful days spent with the Presbyterians 
in Mexico. After a delightful luncheon we visited 
the “Bible School for Women and Girls,” where 
we had the pleasure of meeting Miss Katherine Gray, 
the efficient servant of God who has charge of this 
needed work of teaching “all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” There we also greeted many 
of the pupils in the school; and it was here for the 
first time that we became acquainted with a real 
Latin-American patio. One’s first impression of the 
outside of the usual Mexican home is gained from 
stuccoed walls, which are gray, drab, and almost 
uninviting. But when permitted to enter, what a 
pleasing contrast is there presented! Here the roses, 
geraniums, oleanders and many tropical plants and 
flowers are growing luxuriantly, and blooming in 
a profusion of gayest colors, with the gorgeous 
bougainvillea festooned on walls and trellises. Here 
the beauty of the Latin-American home and heart 
is disclosed. 

After a short visit to the Presbyterian church in 
Toluca, our trip back to Mexico City was over a 
scenic highw ay, leading through mountains, forests, 
and by an ancient and interesting monastery. As we 
crossed the ridge of the mountains, the view of 
Mexico’s capital citv, surrounded on all sides by 


Bible School, Chilpancingo, Rev. James O. Shelby, Director; 
Miss Margaret Shelby, Teacher 


mountains and lighted by the late ev ening sun, was 
beautiful beyond description. 

Saturday, July 4, was profitably spent as a day 
of rest and recreation, and, under the kindly guid- 
ance of Dr. Ross, we v isited the very successful and 
up-to-date business establishment of Sr. Rodriguez, 
which would be an asset to any American city, and 
there we were privileged to meet, and be greeted 
by his brother, Sr. Carlos R. Rodriguez. Both of 
these brothers are elders in the Church of El Divino 
Salvador, which is the largest Presbyterian Church 
in Mexico. , 

We visited the large and very busy Y.M.C.A. 
building, which is accomplishing great things in 
fostering Christian fellowship under the leader of 
its general secretary. 

Through the kindness of Rev. H. T. Marroquin, 
the Secretary of the American Bible Society in 
Mexico, arrangements were made for a silver band 
to be designed and engraved on the gavel which was 
to be later presented to the Mexican Synod. It is 
interesting to note that the maternal grandparents 


Miss Ivy Yeaworth with class of girls, Bible School, Chilpancingo 
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vf Sr. Marroquin were the first converts of the Mis- 
sion of our Church in Mexico. 

On Sunday, the near-doctor, Hervey Ross, one 
of the sons of Rev. H. L. Ross, D.D., was delegated 
as the guide and conductor for the Moderator. 
Hervey Ross is now finishing his medical education 
at the University of Mexico, and, when graduated 
and licensed, it is expected that he will be located at 
our hospital at Morelia. Under his efficient guidance, 
we attended a session of the Methodist Sunday school 
in Mexico City. We also visited a Baptist Sunday 
school and the Bible Class of the Union Church. 
The latter church was the one which Honorable 
and Mrs. Josephus Daniels attended during the eight 
years when Mr. Daniels was the popular Ambassador 
of our government to Mexico, We reached the 
church of El Divino Salvador just as the Sunday 
school was closing. Sr. Fernando Rodriguez is the 
Superintendent, and we were told that the atten- 
dance on that day was around 1,000. This church 
meets in a building formerly used by the Roman 
Catholics, and now allocated for use by the Pres- 
byterian Church. At the morning w orship service, 
the building was filled to its seating capacity of 
about 800, The Moderator was given the privilege 
of bringing a brief message of greeting and of 
Christian fellow ship to this Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, with Rev. H. T. Marroquin acting as inter- 
preter. This was one of the many unique and inter- 
esting events of the entire trip. After the services, 
Sr. Rodriguez and his charming wife were hosts at 
a delightful luncheon. 

Monday afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 
McKinney and their young son arrived, and we 
started our trip by automobile to Cuernavaca. Mr. 
McKinney is located as Tasquillo, and is working 
among the Otomi Indians. Mrs, McKinney was, be- 
fore her marriage, Mary Wilson Ross, a daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Ross, E ery mile of the trip over 
the mountains to Cuernavaca was interesting. As the 
highway began to reach the higher altitudes of the 
mountain range southeast of Mexico City, we were 
fortunate to have a clear and unclouded view of 
those impressive and majestic volcanoes, Popoca- 
tepetl and Iztaccihuatl, which lift their hoary, snow- 

capped heads about 18,000 and _ 17,000 feet, 
respectively, above sea level. 

It was after dark when we reached the delightful 
home of Dr. Wm. A. Ross, in Cuernavaca, and we 
hurried to a prayer serv ice which was held at the 
local Presbyterian church. The Moderator brought 
a message to those present, and Dr. H. E. Pressly 
acted as interpreter. After the service we went back 
to the home of Dr. Ross, where a bounteous supper 
was served, at which all of the missionaries in Cuer- 
navaca were present; the Moderator was presented 
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with a gift, which was typically Mexican, and very 
much appreciated, 

After a delightful breakfast, the next morning, at 
the the home of Dr. and Mrs, H. E. Pressly, who 
were formerly with the Associate Reformed Mission, 
but now associated with the work of our Church. 
we again headed south. The party then consisted of 
Mr. Richmond McKinney, the efficient and careful 
driver, Dr. Ross, Sra. Virginia A. Alvarez, with the 
Publication Branch of the Mexican Church, and 
the Moderator. At Taxco, a city that is actually 

“set upon a hill”’—and a very high one—we had 
lunch at an attractive little inn, and then proceeded 
to Chilpancingo, where we spent the night at the 
home of Rev. James O. Shelby. We were graciously 
welcomed by his daughter, Miss Margaret Shelby 

(known to many friends as “Mex”), but SOON we 
lefe for the home of Miss Ivy Yeaworth, of the 
Presbyterian Bible School there. After supper there 
was a gathering of the Women’s and the Young 
People’s Societies in honor of the Moderator; and, 
in spite of the torrential rains, a goodly number of 
peovle were present. After an address of cordial 
welcome, delivered by one of the fine young men, 
the Moderator, by previous request from the Y oung 
People’s Society, spoke on “The Bible and War.” 

After a good rest and a very good breakfast, we 
then headed for Acapulco, and the meeting of synod. 
The trip southward was varied, interesting, and very 
impressive. The highway led us through river val- 
leys, up the mountain sides, followi ing the course of 
some stream to its source, and then over the moun- 
tain passes. On the other side of the ridge, winding 
through gorges, a tunnel or two, and fertile valleys, 
we saw acres and acres of banana and cocoanut 
groves. We had reached real tropical country and 
the temperature and humidity became more notice- 
able. As we passed through many small villages, we 
could almost envy the priv ilege of the native chil- 
dren, whose clothing was even less than that of 
Kipling’s “Gunga Din’ — 

“The uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much before, 
An’ rather less than ’arf o’ that be’ind.” 

Reaching Acapulco during the late afternoon on 
July 8, we were comfortably located at a hotel or 
inn, overlooking the bay, w hich is one of the oldest 
and best harbors on the entire Pacific Coast. 

The Synod convened on the evening of that day 
and the program prov ided for the Fraternal Dele- 

gate to bring greetings at 9:00 o’clock in the mor 
ing. But the discussions of the commissioners was 
prolonged and Dr. Ross was requested to change the 
hour to noon when the Moderator would not only 
bring Fraternal Greetings, but also the Dev -otional 
message of the Synod. 
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The first impression that we gained at this meet- 
ing, even without being able to understand what 
subjects were being discussed by the Brethren, was 
that this was a real Presbyterian meeting, conducted 
by Commissioners or delegates, and not controlled 
by any official or clique. The missionaries of our 
church were present but made no effort to control 
or direct the actions of the Synod. There is a Pres- 
byterian Church in Mexico which does its own 
thinking, does its own talking, and controls its own 
affairs. 

At the noon hour the church in which the Synod 
of Mexico met, was filled to its capacity, and the 
historic interest of the event was quite evident. The 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States was presented to the General Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico and he endeavored 
to express to the Presbyterians South of the Border 
the brotherly love and the Christian fellowship of 
those of like faith North of the Border. Although 
we could not express our thoughts and feelings in 
the same language, yet we, as Christians, loved and 
endeavored to follow the same Lord and Master, 
and He was, and is “THE WORD” and our bond of 
common interest. In deed and in truth we are all 
one in Christ. 

The Moderator then presented to the Moderator 
of the Synod of Mexico, as the representative of the 
Presbyterians in Mexico, a walnut gavel, fashioned 
in Montreat, North Carolina ,—the heart of our 
Church,—and made from a tree grown on Mon- 
treat property. A silver band had been skillfully 
placed around the gavel, upon which was written 
these words: 


“Una demonstracion de amor fraternal de la Ig- 
lesia Presbiteriana en los Estados Unidos al Sinodo 
General de la Iglesia Presbiteriana en Mexico. 
Presentado por el Anciano Gobernante Charles 
G. Rose, Moderator of the General Assembly. 
July 9th, 1942. Acapulco, Guerrero, Mexico.” 


The translation of which is: 


“A demonstration of fraternal love from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States to the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Mexico. 
Presented by the Ruling Elder, Charles G. Rose, 
Moderator of the General Assembly. July 9th, 
1942, Acapulco, Guerrero, Mexico.” 


The Moderator also presented to Sr. Rodriguez, 
personally, a desk set, consisting of two silk flags— 
the one the Christian flag, the other “The Stars and 

Stripes. ” Tt was quite significant that on this historic 
occasion both of the Moderators were laymen, at 
atime when the ‘ ‘good neighbor policy” was and 
is being properly stressed in international affairs, and 
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when it is so necessary to make this policy effective, 
so that the citizens of the two neighbor nations 
should stand together as brothers in Christ, and 
thereby endeavor to bring peace through “Men of 
good will.” 

Sr. Rodriguez, in well chosen words, accepted the 
tokens of friendship and brotherly love in the name 
of the Presbyterian Church in Mexico. It was also 
worthy of note that there was draped on the wall 
of the church, back of the pulpit, the national flags 
of Mexico and of the United States, together with 
the Christian flag, and was thus prophetic of the 
day when there will be complete brotherhood ex- 
isting between these neighbors, brought about 
through the teachings of Christ. 

During the entire services, Rev. H. E. Pressly, 
D.D., acted as interpreter. After these very impres- 
sive and historic services were completed, photo- 
graphs were made of the two Moderators and the 
entire Synod, including the missionaries who were 
present.” 

Leaving Acapulco after lunch, and on the return 
trip, we reached Chilpancingo in time to enjo 
late supper with the Shelbys and Miss Yeaworth; 
and in spite of rains and more rains, we arrived at 
Cuernavaca before midnight. The following day 
reluctant farewells were said, and the Moderator 
started the trip northwardly, in time to fill engage- 
ments at the Montreat Conferences in mid-July. 

The genuine cordiality which was always appar- 
ent, the deep spiritual tone of the meeting of Synod, 
and the expressions of Christian Felloweship fur- 
nished a foretaste of the day when the Christian 
forces of the Americas—North, Central and South 
—will furnish a real and vital bond to cement the 
peoples and the nations into one America, pledged 
to live together as brothers, not only in war, but in 
peace, based upon the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace. May the God and Father of us all, in His 
Providence, speed the coming of that day, which 
now seems to be dawning! 

The visit of the Moderator was as timely as it 
was significant of more intimate relations which 
should exist between the two churches on both sides 
of the Border. The visit will be an abiding token of 
the Christian love among brethren whose aim and 
purpose is to bring the people of the world to a 
saving knowledge of God, the Father, as revealed 
in our Lord and Master. ' 

Neighbors can only: be “good neighbors” when 
bitterness and hatred and misunderstanding are over- 
come by love, and they can look upon each other 
as brethren in Christ. 


*This picture appeared in February 1943 Survey. 


A Missionary Goes to Congress! 


MANY THROUGHOUT OUR CHURCH WILL REMEMBER 
with pleasure Dr. Walter Judd of Minneapolis, 
former missionary to China, who conducted a two- 
year crusade throughout the country trying to stop 
America’s economic support of Japan’s aggression 
in China, and many have doubtless recently read 
newspaper reports of his election to congress. 
In a letter just received Dr. Judd says: 

“On January 1, 1941, we settled in Minneapolis 
after our Crusade. Our mission had failed. Amer- 
ica would not learn the laws of world community 
and interdependence except by the hard way of 
war. 

“In Minneapolis I had a good many friends made 
during the years at the Mayo Clinic, and took 
over the practice of a doctor ‘being called into the 
service with the Army. I accepted all I could 
squeeze in of the many invitations to speak before 
all sorts of civic, religious, and social groups on 
affairs in the Pacific. To my astonishment this 
eventuated last spring in requests from many 
sources that I become available as a candidate for 
Congress. Sobered people from all walks of life 
were feeling that it was imperative to have more 
men in Congress during this critical period who 
had personal first-hand knowledge of the peoples 
and situations with which we are dealing in the 
war, and with which we shall have to deal after 
it. 

“It was a difficult decision: to give up work | 
loved; to risk becoming a second rater in the pro- 
fession I had long trained for, through leaving it 
for a period of years; to sac rifice the good i income, 
and the assurance of income for the children’s 


education in the years ahead, to enter a political 
career for which I had no liking and which holds 
nothing for me personally except grief—and the 
chance to serve my country. And yet as a nation 
we have adopted the definite policy of try ing to 
get each citizen into the place where he can be 
most useful in the total war effort. 

“A group of sponsors and a volunteer com- 
mittee of 1500, most of whom like myself had 
never been in politics before, worked tirelessly 
and efficiently. The result was a decisive victory, 
But the more important effect was that it vindi- 
cated and restored the faith of a good many 
Americans in their ability, under our system of 
government, to determine their own destiny 
through the demonstration that a candidate could 
frankly discuss the real issues in our world and 
ask decisions on the high level of public welfare 
rather than the low level of private interest—and 
still be elected! 

“But for me of course the end of the campaign 
is only the beginning of the job. I have no illu- 
sions as to what it may be possible to accomplish. 
One flea cannot hope to change the whole charac- 
ter of a dog, but he sometimes can stimulate the 
dog to considerably greater activity! In making 
decisions in Congress I shall try to follow the same 
criterion as in all these vears—namely, whatever 
seems to be right and wise from the standpoint 
of the long- -term interests of the greatest number. 
My profession has been medicine; but my life 
work has been Christian missions. Now for a time 
my profession is to be politics; but my life work 
is still Christian missions. 





A Good Rule In Giving (Continued from page 102) 


it out first on animals. And the world still remembers 
the day when the little boy named Meister was 
inoculated for hy drophobia and saved. Pasteur 
proved his theory, but only by experiment. And 
that is the challenge of Malachi. “Prove me now 
herewith,” saith the Lord, “and see if these things 
be not true.” 

And that is the challenge I bring you today. 

Listen to Malachi “Prove me now herew ith,” saith 
the lord. Put it on an experimental basis, Try it out 
for one year. I asked one of the staunchest supporters 
of the principle how he happened to begin it and 
he said, “Somebody Po paton that I try it out for 
a yea 
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have never wanted to stop. ’ You may never have 
considered such a proposition before and be sur- 
prised at yourself for signing up. My midnight train 
friend said that when he went home that Sunday 
and told his wife that he had signed up to give 4 
tenth of their income to the Lord’s work, she hit 
the ceiling. “That’s the most foolish thing I ever 
heard of,” she said. “We can never pay our bills.” 
But this man told me that they have kept it up ever 
since, and it never hurt him, and now his wife 
all for it, and they find so much pleasure in the 
practice that they expect to continue for the rest 
of their lives. 
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By ALLEN C. CRAIG* 






Dr. 1. TH. StixRup, THE SENIOR MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
of our Congo Mission. who passed away at Man- 
chester, Missouri, on December 29, left behind him 
a life work and service for the Master that will long 
be an inspiration to all who have known him 
throughout the years, and particularly to those who 
were privileged to work with him on the foreign 
field. 

Dr. Stixrud was a native of Norway, he was born 
at Oslo, on Nov. 23, 1887. After the completion of 
his education there, he, following the traditional 
way of so many of his countrymen, went to sea 
and “sailed before the mast,” later coming to the 
United States as a young man to make his home 
here. Under the influence of a country doctor in 
the eastern part of North Carolina, he became in- 
terested in the study of medicine ond decided upon 
that profession as his life work, and very soon de- 
cided upon the foreign field as the scene of his labors. 

Dr. Stixrud went to Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
received his medical training in the medical school 
which was located there at that time. He connected 
himself with the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Charlotte and continued his membership there, and 
was ordained an elder in that church when he was 
at home on his last furlough, in 1939. 

After the completion ‘of his medical course and 
interneship, Dr. Stixrud volunteered for the foreign 
work of our Church in the Congo, he was accepted 
and went to the field in 1914, and was stationed at 
Luebo, although his duties frequently took him to 
every part of our mission, where he spent 28 years 
in happy and useful service for the Master in the 
ministry of healing. 

On January 7, 1942, Dr. Stixrud was just com- 
pleting a major operation when he suffered an at- 
tack of coronary thrombosis, Mrs. Stixrud, who was 
assisting him with the operation, and two of the 
native assistants, supported him at the operating table 
until he could finish the details of the operation, and 
then he collapsed. Thus his active earthly career 
was brought to a close in just the way he w ould have 


an 


"Mr. Craig is the Secretary and Treasurer of the A.P.C.M., and is 
located at Luebo, Congo Belge. He is now on furlough in the U, S. 
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Dr. T. Th. Stixrud 
An Appreciation 



































chosen—-in relieving the physical sufferings of a 
fellow man in the name of his Lord and Master. 

After several months spent in recuperating on 
the field, it was finally decided to bring Dr. Stixrud 
home, hoping that the additional medical care he 
could receive here, as well as the change to a more 
favorable climate, might result in his recovery, so 
he was brought home by Clipper, arriving from 
the Congo early in October. However, God willed 
otherwise, so on December 29, just as the day was 
drawing to a close, he passed quietly and peacefully 
to receive the rich reward that awaited him. 

Dr. Stixrud died at the home of Mrs. Stixrud’s 
family in Manchester, Missouri, and was buried in 
St. Charles, Missouri, on January 2, 1943. 

When Dr. Stixrud was at home on his first fur- 
lough, he was married to Miss Marietta Parks, of 
St. Louis, and she, with their four children survive. 
The children, two daughters and two sons are: Mrs. 
L. A. McCutchen of Forest Park, Georgia; Helga, 
a student at Agnes Scott; Theodore, who is now in 
the service of his country; and Parks, a student at 
Westminster College. 

I was told just a few days ago, by one who was 
present, that on the occasion of Dr. Stixrud’s grad- 
uation one of the faculty of the medical school said 
to him: “Dr. Stixrud, when I want a good doctor, 
I will know where to find him.” Those words found 
ample justification in the great work done by him 
throughout his career in the Congo. There is no 
such thing as a specialist out there. A doctor, in 
order to meet the needs there, must be both a sur- 
geon and a general practitioner, and Dr. Stixrud 
reached the highest success in both—he was sought 
alike by missionaries, by the other white people 
resident there, and by the natives. He spent 28 busy, 
useful years ministering to those who needed him, 
and the love and esteem in which he was held 
throughout that portion of the Congo is a testimony 
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to his life of service to sufferers as he went about in 
the ministry of healing in the name of his Lord and 
Master. 

While Dr. Stixrud’s work was primarily at Luebo, 
where one of our largest hospitals and leper camps 
are located, the years of his life as a medical mis- 
sionary were given in serving wherever and when- 
ever he was called to minister to those who needed 
him. Every station of our Congo Mission has, 
throughout the years, known the comfort and skill 
of his presence in sickness among the natives and 
missionaries; the neighboring missions of other de- 
nominations found him every ready to respond to 
their calls for medical aid; the outside white popula- 

tion looked to him in their needs; and he was held 
in the highest esteem by the medical authorities of 
the government and his services were often sought 
for from that source. 

Dr, Stixrud went to the Congo in the foot-path 
and hammock period, when the only means of get- 
ting from one station to another was by being car- 
ried in a hammock borne by natives, a mode of 
travel so slow and arduous that it can be understood 
only by those who have experienced it. Emergency 
calls to some of the stations more distant from Luebo 
meant days of travel in order to respond to the 

call. He was never heard to complain, but went 
day or night on his errands of mercy, and so, 


throughout the changing periods, from hammock to 
motorcycle and later to automobile, he labored 
tirelessly, spending his life, as someone has expressed 

“lavishly in service to others.” His endurance 
was a marvel to those who knew him, and had the 
privilege of working with him and seeing him work, 

No account of Dr. Stixrud’s life, however full, 
would be complete without mentioning his love for 
every phase of the mission’s activities. He was in- 
terested in everything that made for the advance. 
ment of the Kingdom of God, and particularly in 
the evangelistic “work, and he was ever ready, 
through counsel and advice and through his activi- 
ties as well, to have a part in the w ork he loved so 
well. 

The Church and the Africa Mission has lost a 
great missionary, what a vacancy he leaves and how 
sorely he will be missed are things that do not lend 
them to expression in words, they can be felt only 
in the hearts of those who were privileged to be 
with him in his 28 years of service. 

A faithful servant of God has passed to a rich 
reward. The good that he did in the Master’s name, 
will live long in the hearts of those who knew him 
and loved him, vast multitudes of whom came to 
know and appreciate his medical skill and sympa- 
thetic service during the years he labored on the 
foreign mission field. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“When thou prayest, enter thy closet, and when 

thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 

is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret 

shall reward thee openly.’—Matthew 6:6. 

“Have faith in God.” “Stand still and see what He 
will do.” 

Let us pray: 

That Christians may grow in an awareness of the 
privilege and power of prayer and use this 
weapon to wage a spiritual warfare against all 
that is the enemy of the Cause of Christ around 
the world. ; 

That the conflicts of the world today may be used 
of God to extend the knowledge of Christ to 
people who do not yet know and recognize Him 
as the Redeemer for all men. 

That chaplains and all Christian men in service may 
be alert to lay hold of every opportunity to wit- 
ness to their faith and to the power of Christ in 
the life. 

That God in mercy may minister to the innocent 
who suffer in every nation today, that hearts may 
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be comforted, faith strengthened, and lives en- 
riched in service to others, 

That Christ may be allowed to change the hearts 
of unbelieving rulers and all in authority in our 
world today, and make them truly Christian, and 
make those who are His followers more Chris- 
tian, that when the hour comes for the peace con- 
ference, there may be a full recognition of the 
Prince of Peace, and established, under His love 
and leading, a justice for all people. 

That we may be more faithful to intercede for the 
work and workers of the Kingdom to the ends 
of the earth, that we may all be good stew ards of 
the manifold grace of God. 

That in this month the people of our Church may 
be prepared to enter the new Church year, re- 
joicing in the opportunity to serve Christ; that 
the Week of Spiritual Enrichment, March 28- 
April 4, may make us increasingly aware of the 
presence of Christ and His readiness to use and 
bless us and lead to yet fuller consecration to Him 
and service through His Church. 
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Medical “Circuit Riding’ 


By MARK and SARA DAY POOLE* 


Main Building, Bulape Hospital 


Go WITH US IN THOUGHT ON A TRIP AROUND THE 
mission. We are going by car and on the way we 
shall have to cross eight rivers by means of ferries 
made of small boats or canoes, 

Early in the morning we left Bibanga, stopped 
at beautiful Lake Munkamba, which lies out in the 
plains and is three miles long, and arrived at Mutoto 
in the hilly forest region in the afternoon. Dr. Poole 
and Dr. Rule operated there for three days, then 
we left for Bulape. The road led through the beau- 
tiful equatorial forest—scenery that relieves the 
monotony of the trip and leaves one thrilled with 
its wonder! We received a real welcome when we 
arrived, from both natives and missionaries, and it 
did our hearts good. Do not ever pity missionaries 
for we are among the most fortunate and blessed of 
people. No, we would not exchange places with any 
of you back home. We love our God, our people 
and friends here, and we love you. This, together 
with the wonderful opportunity for service where 
it is so badly needed and where there are so few to 
do it. What more can one desire above these things? 
Pray God that we may be trustworthy in our great 
opportunities as His ambassadors here in the heart of 
Africa; that we may be sufficient for all our tasks, 
whatever they may be. 

Bulape has a real hospital at last. Dr. and Mrs. 
Chapman and Miss Reynolds for many years car- 
ried on a huge work here with very meager build- 
ings and equipment. (Dr. Chapman is forced to 
remain in America because of sleeping sickness which 
he developed in Africa. The loss of him and Mrs. 
Chapman is keenly felt.) The new plant consists 


ance 


*Dr. and Mrs. Poole are located at Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa, 
res are in charge of the hospital at that station. The scarcity of 
“octors and nurses in our Mission necessitates much “circuit riding.” 
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in the Congo 


of a brick building in front, which houses the opera- 
ting room, office, storerooms, X-ray room (no 
X-ray), and steam electric power plant. Three some- 
what smaller brick buildings are to the side and 
back. The main building has a huge attic where our 
White Cross supplies are stored until needed. What 
would the mission do without these White Cross 
supplies which the women of our Church send us 
yearly!. The three smaller buildings consist of an 
obstetrical ward and two wards for surgical and 
medical patients. The latter two wards are a me- 
morial to a beloved Mother and Father which was 
built by their children, who are grateful for having 
been brought up in the way they should go. Be- 
tween these two wards and further back is the new 
hospital chapel with a grass roof. We hope to have 
a permanent chapel some day. To one side of this 
building is the hospital camp, consisting of about 
one hundred grass houses. Here patients who have 
come from far distances live with their relatives while 
waiting or undergoing treatments. Finally, the sleep- 
ing sickness camp is in the extreme rear. Thousands 
of patients are treated in the hospital and dispensary 
vearly. Many walk for as much as one hundred miles 
for help. Seventy miles to the north there is a very 
primitive tribe which has been scarcely touched and 
where real cannibals still exist. Few of these people 
come. 

The main building of this hospital was built with 
the money obtained from the sale of the old mission 


Hespital storehouse, and hospital church at Bulape 





steamer “Lapsley,”’ which used to be the only mode 
of transportation for missionaries into the interior. 
Our Bibanga nurse, Miss Sawyer, is carrying on the 
work at Bulape, with the help of many "faithful 
medical boys. One year the hospital was without 
any white medical personnel and Mrs. DeLand su- 
pervised the work, 

We remained at Bulape two months. (Bulape was 
our first African home in 1936-1937) during which 
time little Betty Lou Murray arrived in the world. 
Now she and her parents are in America on fur- 
lough, having gone by “clipper”—four days from 
Africa to Miami—some speed compared to the old 
methods of travel. Some day we hope to make use 
of the airplane on our mission. It would be time- 
saving and a great aid to the work. Many far vil- 
lages “could be reached quickly that probably would 
not be reached otherwise. 

Many patients were operated on while we were 
in Bulape, and from there we went to Luebo and 
continued our journey to Bibanga, going by way of 
Lubondai, where the Central School for mission- 
aries’ children is located. 


Bulape Hospital 1942. 
Sleeping Sickness patient 


ee 


Finally, back to Bibanga, after traveling 685 miles 
without counting all the side trips. Needless to sav, 
much work was waiting to be done in the hospital 
when we returned. Mr. and Mrs. Miller had helped 
the bovs in our absence, and thev had gotten on 
well. We have a very capable, faithful head boy at 
Bibanga, who can carry out many treatments ‘and 
perform minor operations as well as obstetrical work, 
which is large. His name is Lubilanji Samuel. He was 
well-trained by Dr. Kellersberger, who w orked so 
long and w ell here at Bibanga and who is now the 
General Secretary of the American Mission to Lep- 
ers. The Leper Camp which Dr. Kellersberger es- 
tablished now houses 4oo lepers. We have five leper 
camps in all on the mission. 

We hope our trip has impressed you, not only 
with the wonderful opportunity given us for work 
among a needy people, but with the need for more 
workers to fill the places of those missionaries de- 
tained in the United States, and also to man the 
ever-growing territory which we must cover. May 
God ‘help us each to be true Soldiers of the Cros. 





To Guide Your 


What honor was conferred on the Moderator of 
the General Assembly? 

When was the General Synod of Mexico organized? 

How many attended Sunday school in El Divino 
Salvador, in Mexico City? 

What first impression did Judge Rose get of the 
meeting of the synod? 

What missionary from China has recently been 
elected to Congress? 
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Survey Reading 


Can you name the “Pioneer Band of Seven” who 
went out to Korea? 

What prominent part in the work in Korea did 
“Dixie” play? 

What was the early ideal for the Korean Church? 

How was the money to build the main building of 
Bulape hospital obtained? 

What is the special need of our Congo Mission? 
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Mrs. Defense Worker Speaks 


[aM Mrs. DEFENSE WorKeER. THERE ARE MILLIONS 
of us in America today—an America that is geared 
for the defense of our liberty. Millions of men, 
women, and children are on the move, in cars, in 
trucks, in trailers, and in trains, to new places for 
new jobs. What kind of people are defense workers, 
you ask? Do they deserve your attention? 

We as a group cannot be neatly wrapped i in a red, 
w hite, and blue package and labeled “defense work- 
ers”; we are individuals like you whose lives have 
hee completely changed by the tide of modern 
warfare. What has happened to us might easily 
happen to any of you. Would you like to know 
how I became a Mrs. Defense Worker? 

It was an invigorating early-fall day, and I was 
feeling on top of the world. I had entertained our 
neighborhood bridge club that afternoon and felt 
that I was a success. Our new house had caused an 
outburst of “oh’s” and “ah’s” from all the ladies, 
and I couldn’t help noticing the envious glances the 
doctor’s young wife gave my tastefully decorated, 
spacious living room. My husband and I had made 
our home modern and convenient, and we felt we 
owed it to Dickie, our three-year-old son, to grow 
up in a decent home in a decent neighborhood and 
meet the “right” people. [ll have to admit that | 
did have a lot of extra things, though: I’m afraid 
when I made a new purchase I thought, “Wait till 
Mrs. Jones sees this!” or “Maybe this will stop Mrs. 
Smith from bragging!” Yes, I was a success—in this 
crowd. And this crowd was my world. 

Then Bill, my husband, came home from the 
office and said, “Honey, I ene a little news for you. 
Our company is opening up a powder plant in a 
small, mid-western town, and my boss wants me 
to go down and get things started. It probably 
won't take Jong; I'll come home over the week-ends 
to see you.’ 

Of course I was proud of my husband. I always 
knew he was a smart man, and now the boss was 
finding it out. Now, when Uncle Sam needed help, 
Bill was right out in front. “Wait until Mrs. Brown 
and Mrs. Smith hear about this!” That was as far 
as 1 could think, for that was as far as my world 
reached. ; 

My husband became a defense worker. He wrote 
amusing letters about his boarding house and about 
the “pioneer” methods of living. He came home 
that first week-end and two weeks later, too. But 
then he began to write of how busy they were, of 
how things were starting in a big way, and of how 
hundreds of men came every day to get work. It 
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was a whole month before I saw him, and then 

nearly two months. I began to think of how nice it 

had been when Bill came home from the office every 

afternoon, and, slinging his hat in a chair, asked, 
“What’s cooking?” 

I was lonesome; Bill was, too. When I wrote that 
I was going to join him, he was happy; he had been 
hoping that I would, but he wouldn't ask me to live 
in his one room. I thought that surely when I got 
there I could find a better place to live. 

Pll never forget my first view of the “boom 
town.” It was about five o’clock in the afternoon 
when we arrived, and the off-from-work traffic was 
at its worst. For nearly an hour we were in a ten- 
mile line of cars, creeping along by inches, The road 
was full, too, of men—so many that the cars were 
forced to stop and give them the right-of-way, And 
for every man there were women and children who 
were being affected by the work of their men. These 
were defense workers! 

We finally arrived at our new “home.” It was 
one room upstairs in a big old house that may have 
been quite majestic in its day, but was now the 
worse for wear and bulging over with people. When 
I saw its brown, dingy 1 interior I swallowed a strange 
Jump in my throat. But it was w onderful having our 
family together again. I told myself that tomorrow 
I would comb the town for a more desirable home. 

The next day and for many days following I 
searched the town, but it was the same story wher- 
ever I went: everything was rented and dozens of 
names were on the waiting lists. So we had to stay 
in our one room. : 

Finally we could stand it no longer. We were 
paying forty dollars rent a month, plus the light 
bill; at, least three families were using the same bath- 
room; Dickie had no place to play. We decided that 
a trailer was our solution, and “trailer rats” we be- 
came. A year before I would have considered trailer 
life a most fantastic dream; but here, with our trailer 
parked almost in the country, with plenty of shade, 
water, and privacy, we felt that we were thrice 
blessed. 

Today I am not the same person that I was then; 
having life as you know it suddenly snatched away 
seems to knock the props out from under you, and 
you have to search for a new foundation on which 
to build, a new meaning to life. The outcome, for 
good or bad, depends upon your innate character, 
your past environment, and the forces for good or 
evil around you. That is why it is so important that 
something be done for these millions of people in a 
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formative period of their lives—something social, 
moral, and spiritual. Let me tell you some of the 
things I wanted done—some of the things someone 
did. 

I had never known what it was not to have 
friends, or at least someone to talk to, But there 
| found out. For days and weeks I knew no one 
but my husband, There were plenty of people to 
speak to, of course, and I found myself hungrily 
searching for a friendly face. One day I fell into a 
pleasant conversation with two ladies in a grocery 
store; when they thought I had gone, I overheard 
one say to the other, “That lady seemed very nice.’ 
“Yes,” the other replied, “it’s too bad she is one of 
those trailer women. You can’t tell whom you'll 
meet these days.” 

That made me really angry. Why, I had lots of 
friends at home, and a new house; I belonged to 
the “right” crowd! But then I realized that a new 
home, social standing, money in the bank, or a 
thousand other things couldn’t help that empty 
feeling inside. 

It was then I thought of church. I had always 
attended services at home; my parents went, and I 
went too, maybe from habit. I hadn’t attended at 
all since I moved. It wasn’t my church, and it was so 
much more convenient to sleep late on Sunday 
morning! When my husband started shift work, 
with its irregular hours, there was certainly ade- 
quate reason for not attending church. 

One day a visitor from the church came to see 
me. It was so nice to have someone to talk to, some- 
one who seemed interested in me! He asked me if I 
had found a church home and invited me to the 
enc terian church. I went the very next Sunday. 

I found peace and warmth there, and a new meaning 
in life. There were new friends, too. 

As I became acquainted with the program of the 
church I realized what a big job it has in a defense 
community. Before the war “booms” there were 
enough workers in small industrial towns to do a lot, 
even with a part-time pastor; but with thousands of 
newcomers the job is stupendous, In our town there 
was not enough money for added workers, for, 
though the job had increased, finances had not. 

An appeal was made to the Board of National 
Missions, I poet te it strange that I should be helped 
by mission money! I had always thought of missions 
as referring to the heathen in faraway lands; now I 
find my life happier and more complete as a result 
of the money from the Presbyterian World Emer- 
gency Fund. 

What can you do to help? You can give the price- 
less gift of friendship to your neighbor next door. 
You can give your money. There are thousands of 
dollars needed today to carry on the work of Christ 
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in war industry communities where otherwise the 
Good Tidings would not be taken. You can do much 
to help. 


LucitLe Bare in Women and Missions, 
Reprinted by permission. 


* * %* * 


The above article will suggest ways in which 
each reader can help those new-comers who have 
crowded into many communities in the Southern 
area. For the past few months the PREsByTeErian 
Survey has carried thrilling stories—opportunities 
in various communities such as Lake Charles and 
Ocean View; also in certain Presbyteries—Birming- 
ham, Abingdon, A story of achievement is in the 
January, 1943, issue, “The Simonsdale Presby- 
terian Church,” by Rev. W. W. White. There are 
also general articles that describe the unprecedented 
needs of people on the move, “People in Flight,” as 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber said in his story in the Oc- 
tober issue. 

No one can read these articles without seeing 
the opportunity to show Christian kindness, sym- 
pathy, understanding, and love to the multitudes 
who have left home, church, all that is familiar, and 
gone to new places, to work under new surround- 
ings, new pressures, new strains. The women of the 
Church and the men of the Church can work to- 
gether in this new phase of service, being truly 
ambassadors of Christ to the multitudes near at 
hand, who need friendliness, kindness, the warmth 
and support that the local church alone can give. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans have 
changed jobs since the war began. But too often 
they found that the larger pay is offset by the in- 
creased prices, housing congestion, reduced facili- 
ties for health, recreation, schooling, transportation, 
and other public services. It is estimated that in the 
coming year there will be twelve million workers in 
new jobs, and more than 1,250,000 additional “living 
units” will be needed. To help meet this tremendous 
need, the minds and hearts of people of the Church 
must be alert, sensitive, open. 

One statement alone will start you thinking and 
planning what you can do: Elizabeth Woodruff 
Clark, discussing similar conditions in The Family 
(New York) for January, 1942, wonders “what 
family life values can exist in a trailer, what habits 
of health and hygiene can be developed, what indeli- 
ble impressions are being made on young children.” 
One writer tells of couples with children who * ‘can’t 
find a place at all. Their shelters are tents, trailers, 
and shacks.” Many women leave their little children 
locked in parked automobiles while they are at 
work. This is the only way that they are sure to 
know where the children are. Some children are 
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locked out of the house all day, others have the door dividual church members may take ni leadership in 
key tied around their necks. organizing a community agency o provide the 
Local churches have a tremendous responsibility needed service. 

in bringing to these new-comers the program and In the area of health there is much that Christian 
fellowship of the Church, through inviting them to citizens may do: assisting in organizing health 
come into the local churches, or through taking the clinics; providing for convalescent and maternity 
ministry of the churches to them where they are. homes; offering help as practical nurses w here that 
In addition to this primary service, there are four _ is need. 

specific suggestions offered which should challenge This whole problem of the industrial defense 
the interest and coperation of church people: as- worker is one that should touch the Christian con- 
sisting the communities to secure foster homes for science to the quick. Church people can give much 
the youngest children and for those for whom needed leadership; they can give support individually 
nursery care is obviously undesirable; providing and collectively; they can begin where they are, to 
nurseries for the pre- -school age children; arrang- be indeed “good Samaritans,” realizing that this is 
ing systematic recreation and supervision for school a day in which the seemingly impossible is being 
children; helping in the organization of health done. Only as the Church takes her rightful place in 
clinics. Some communities have no social welfare the task will that change come, in the hearts and 
institutions, and, in such, a Sunday-school room or lives of people, that is implied when people pray, 
some community hall may well be the best place for “Thy will be done, in earth as it is in heaven.” 
nursery service or for w ork with the older children. 
Where possible the work should be done interde- 
nominationally. In some cases the ministers and in- 
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- Happy Birthday To You! 
ir at 

rmth May 2—Mrs. J. W. Bradley, China.* May 23—Mrs. R. E. 
. May 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. ; Address, 





McAlpine, Japan. (Retired. 
z005 Angelo St., Winston- 


en May 2—Mr. John Boyle, Brazil. Salem, N. C.) 


often May 3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea.* May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea.* 
e in- May 4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan. (Retired. May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea.* 
‘acili- Address, 936 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, May 29—Mrs. H. W. White, China. (Retired. 
tion, Cal.) Address, The Barclay, West Chester, 
n the May 4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa. Pa.) ; 
ers in May s—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea.* May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea. (Retired. 
iving May 5—Miss Pattye F. Sutherland, Mexico. ; Address, Frostproof, Fla.) 
idous May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China.* May 31—Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa.* 
vurch May 8—Miss Roseva Loring, Africa. May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China.* 

May 1o—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa.* moe , 
3 and May 15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa.* Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
-druff May 16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil. moving from place to place, it is impossible at this time to 
amily May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea.* ggg ST far es _—— of eed 
“what May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China. ate. ne saducationa epartment, OX 330, JNasnville, 


Vai : Tenn., will be glad to supply the address on request, near 
habits May 18—Rev. J. Wallace Moore, Japan. (Retired. the birth date. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be 


ndeli- Address Box 264, Safety Harbor, Fla.) forwarded, please use First Class postage. 

tren.” May 19—Mrs. Richmond McKinney, Mexico. A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
‘can't Mey 20—Rev. Lardner Moore Japan * be sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear 
c 2 ; I ‘ ; 


: : the regular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico 
ailers, May 20—Mrs. H. E. Pressley, Mexico. and nse for prvmy sill 


ildren May 20—Rev. Harry Myers, Japan.* No communication is possible at the present time with 
well May 21—Mr. Richmond McKinney, Mexico. Japan, Korea, Occupied China, or the Philippine Islands. 
ure to May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China.* 


mn af May 23 . J. H. Longenecker, Africa, *In U.S. 
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Some Special Services of Church 


Volunteers to Children Whose Mothers 
Are Called into War Industries 


‘THE CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES ARE NOT LIKELY 
to suffer from the war in the same manner or in the 
same degree as are the children in the countries 
nearer the battle fronts. For this we can be deeply 
grateful. Our children are, however, suffering in a 
serious degree from the impact of the war upon 
American life. All the children are under new ten- 
sions caused by the reaction of their adults to the 
war. Even children whose homes are not immediately 
affected are living in an atmosphere of intense strain. 

Almost all homes are immediately affected in one 
way or another—by separation from members of 
the family, by economic shifts, by change of resi- 
dence, or in some other way. For ‘all these children 
the church has a special measure of concern because 
the church is concerned primarily with persons. 

For any given enterprise for which the church 
assumes responsibility, because of distances often in- 
volved, it may not be possible for each local church 
to minister to the needs of its own members in all 
phases of child welfare. A church near a public 
school, for example, might serve the children of 
many churches further away through a program of 
after-school activities, Another church which has 
an especially well-equipped nursery department 
might serve the children of many churches as a 
day-care center. By thus pooling their resources in 
building and in personnel, the churches can extend 
their total service to the children of the community 
in such a fashion that the whole will be more than 
the sum of its parts. 

An effort has been made to determine what types 
of services are needed by children in communities 
where there has been special recruitment of women 
workers. There are certain outstanding needs of the 
children in these communities which can be met by 
volunteer workers from the churches who are will- 
ing to prepare themselves for this service. 


1. Day care of children 


When mothers of preschool children go into war 
industry, some arrangement must be made for the 
dev elopment of the children. As we have said, mere 


*From a paper circulated to nembers of the Children’s Work 


Professional Advisory Section of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Used by permission, 
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custodial care is not enough. Little children need 
more than physical food, shelter, and the like. They 
need understanding companionship, affection, and 
concern for their welfare so that they can really 
grow. ; 

Any plan for day care should be regarded as an 
imperfect substitute for a normal home life. It 
should be made as nearly homelike as possible. The 
persons who participate in day care should, so far 
as possible, be substitute mothers in their attitude 
toward the children and should, in addition, be able 
to understand the advantages and the dangers in 
group life for little children. The churches have 
provided for the nurture of little children as a part 
of their regular program. There are within the fel- 
lowship of the church large numbers of persons who 
have had years of experience in working with little 
children, and there are large numbers of other per- 
sons who, with some training, could become just the 
sort of persons who are most needed in this program 
to supplement and extend the work of the all-too- 
few professionally trained persons in this field. 

Church buildings in many cases provide the most 
adequate available housing ‘for children’s groups in 
a given community. Many churches will have the 
opportunity of offering their facilities to the chil- 
dren of the community under proper safeguards. 
To provide personnel and physical facilities for day 
care of children, is therefore, one job which the 
church can do in the interest of children in war in- 
dustry areas. 


2. Foster homes 


Many children, especially very little children and 
children with personality problems, feeding prob- 
lems, and the like, require care in smaller groups 
than day-care centers can provide, Foster homes in 
which these children can be cared for in groups of 
three or four under proper safeguards of health and 
under the supervision of a home-maker who has a 
real concern for children provide the best solution 
for this problem. 

Many church homes are needed to provide this 
service for children, homes in which there are 
mothers who understand children, get along w ith 
them happily, and know their limitations and their 
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ssibilities. Opportunities for religious nurture 
through fellowship in a Christian home afford the 
most effective means of teaching children and, by 
rendering this service, church homes can meke an 
inestimable contribution to the welfare of the chil- 
dren. 


3. Visiting mothers 


In some situations, women who do not themselves 
have homes adequate for the reception of children 
for day care can render service through going into 
the homes of employed mothers and taking on some 
of the normal responsibilities of the mothers. Two or 
three homes in one neighborhood can thus be super- 
vised by one person, especially if there are no very 
little children in the families. 

By being there when the children come home 
from school, being available for consultation in difh- 
culties among the children, providing after-school 
lunches, such helpers can relieve the mother of a 
tremendous burden of anxiety regarding the w elfare 
of her children while she is working, thus making 
her more effective on the job and also more adequate 
to meet the needs of her children when she returns 
to them in the evening. 


4. Volunteer assistants 


In some communities where day-care centers are 
conducted in buildings other than church buildings, 
there is a serious need for volunteer helpers. Wher- 
ever the child-care center may be located, church 
women can be of great service to the children and 
make the contribution of the church to their lives 
by this personal service to the children who need 
them. 

Volunteers in child care do not get the dramatic 
sort of recognition that volunteers in some other 
types of community are receiving, but thoughtful 
consideration will convince Christian persons that 
no other service is of greater value to their com- 
munity and to their country. 


5. Before- and after-school care 


There are large numbers of children between the 
ages of six to twelve whose mothers are entering 
industry. These children are in school for several 
hours each day. In some cases, the mother leaves for 
the early shift before the child goes to school, and 
in many cases the mother does not return until some 
time after the child has come home from school. 
For children to be allowed to “run loose” and be 
unsupervised for several hours each day is causing 
a rapid increase in juvenile delinquency. This comes 
about not only because the children do not know 
what to do with themselves but also because they 
feel at loose ends without anyone at home to give 
a feeling of security. 
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The public schools are attempting to meet this 
problem by extending the school day so that mothers 
who are employ ed can bring their children to school 
early and pick them up late. This extension of the 
school day is putting strain upon the public-school 
teaching staff. Public-school administrators are say- 
ing that teachers cannot carry such a load without 
seriously limiting the efficiency of their work. 

Many churches near public schools can assist in 
meeting this problem by opening rooms in the 
church building for constructive after-school activi- 
ties of various sorts and providing workers to guide 
the children, For example, there may be a Drama 
Club or a Children’s Chorus, or a work shop with 
tools. Whatever is done should, of course, be done 
in a fashion which really commands the interest and 
respect of the children as a good job of work so 
that they will wish to come and enjoy it. 

A program for this type of after-school activity 
in the churches will be varied and can be worked 
out along many constructive lines, utilizing the 
talents and resources of large numbers of church 
members who are willing to ‘make this contribution 
to the voung life of their community. 


6. Neighborhood Play Groups 


It has been found in some communities that neigh- 
borhood play groups of children who live in 
crowded communities, and who live under tension, 
and where there are war workers sleeping during 
the day and so on, even though the mothers are at 
home, need very much an opportunity for free play, 
under friendly supervision. A report from Seattle 
indicates that this plan has been widely used with 
great success in reducing nervousness and fears and 
so on among children. Neighborhood play groups 
for before- and after-school care of children of 
working mothers would also be an additional type 
of service. 

7. Clinic Assistants 


The shortage of physicians in many communities 
is serious. It is necessary to mobilize the communities 
in such a fashion that the service of each available 
physician will have an opportunity for maximum 
use in order to prevent really serious consequences. 

Child health clinics which have been established 
throughout the country for many years and have 
done so much “to keep children well” are in many 
cases having to be abandoned because of the short- 
age of personnel. Nurses are not available. Nurse- 
aids recruited from young women to serve in hos- 
pitals have proved their value. Beyond question there 
is a great need for a large number of more mature 
women and young girls who can assist in clinics by 
doing a large amount of the work which formerly 
required the time of trained nurses, Keeping the 
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records, greeting the mothers and helping them to 
feel at ease, helping the children to feel at home and 
not be frightened, preparing the children for the 
doctor, preparing formulas, handing the doctor 
utensils, and so on, are services which are greatly 
needed and which will increase many fold the serv- 
ice which doctors and trained nurses can render to 
the children in the community. 

It is imperative that adequate medical service be 
available to the children in our community. It is 
impossible to make that service available on the plans 
which hitherto have been working. Persons of in- 
telligence and good will in the community need to 
set themselves to the task of devising ways and 
means of extending to the greatest possible’ extent 
the services of trained health workers by enlisting 
a large number of volunteer assistants in these fields. 


8. Assistants in Maternity Care 


The shortage of doctors and of hospital facilities 
in many communities is requiring the discharge of 
maternity cases after a very few days of hospitali- 

zation. Unless these young mothers have some mem- 

ber of their family upon whom they can call, they 
are in serious need of the help of the community. 
It is not a matter of being able to pay for nursing 
care; the nursing care is ‘simply not available. 

There is great need in overcrowded communities 
for friendly service on the part of the women of 
the community in taking care of young mothers 
and their babies. The infant mortality rate is shoot- 
ing up in alarming fashion all over the country. The 
churches which recruit workers to minister to this 
need are rendering a vital service. 


9. Training for Service 


The recruiting and training of persons for these 
various types of service is an important job. To 
inspire people with a zeal for service, to point out 
a pressing need, even to enlist persons for service, 
and then not provide them with the necessary in- 
formation and training which they need to make 


their service really effective is not good w orkman- 
ship on the part of the churches. 

In many communities the defense council, through 
its child welfare division, is providing courses for 
volunteers in child care; in some of the high schools, 
the victory corps is providing training for girls, 
Wherever these courses are available, the churches 
may render service by giving wide publicity to them 
and encouraging their members to enroll. Similarly, 
in many communities the public-health authorities 
are conducting courses for volunteers in medical 
care other than that provided through the hospitals 
for nurses aids. 

In communities where these training opportuni- 
ties are not being afforded by regular community 
agencies, the churches, because of their concern for 
persons, should initiate community plans for such 
training programs. Public-school workers will al- 
most always coéperate. Public health officers will 
help direct plans for training volunteers in health 
service. The courses provided should be very prac- 
tical and deal only with essentials. It is not to be 
expected that a few weeks’ training will make a 
volunteer into a professional, either in child care or 
in health service. Such training should, however, 
greatly increase the effectiveness of a volunteer in 
doing the type of work which a volunteer may do. 

In “doing ‘the ty pe of work which volunteers may 
be expected to do effectively in serving the children 
of the community, the churches will have before 
them constantly the ideal of unselfish service to per- 
sons and the ideal of efficient service. Careless work 
is as unworthy of a Christian as is selfish work. 

Working toward the purposes, therefore, of pro- 
viding for the children of the community all the 
services which are needed for their wholesome de- 
velopment in an atmosphere of Christian fellowship, 
and with a keen sense of responsibility for good 
w orkmanship, the church has in these days of crisis 

an opportunity probably never before presented of 

becoming a vital factor in the lives of hundreds of 
children in the communities who hitherto have had 
no contact with the church. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—February 1, 1942 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—-February 1, 1943 


Increase for ten months 


$54,563.44 
61,454.56 


$ 6,891.12 
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Rev. Frank C. Brown, D.D. 







GAS RATIONING, TIRE RATIONING, AND OTHER LIMITA- 
tions brought about by the war, are affecting the 
church program to a marked extent. People are 
unable to come to church with the same ease as in 
the days when gasoline and rubber were plentiful. 
Many churches are reconsidering their programs in 
the light of wartime restrictions, and some of them 
are planning a total revamping of their present pro- 
gram. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas, of 
which Rev. Frank C. Brown, D.D., is pastor, has 
changed its entire schedule to meet the present situ- 
ation. The church offers to its constituency three 
services each week. In these three services the total 
program hitherto offered by the church is combined. 
By attending these three services the families of the 
church can “participate in the work of the church 
as actively as they have always done, and yet make 
a maximum of three trips to the church each week. 
The first service begins at 10:15 on Sunday morning 
and there is a unified service of teaching and w or- 
ship. The children’s departments have a continuous 
teaching period in their own departments from 
lo:t5 until 12 o’clock. The young people and adults 
have a teaching period w hich begins at 10:15 and 
closes at 10: 50. At 10:50 the young people and adults 
gather for the regular church worship services. In 
this way the usual 30 minutes teaching period plus 
the worship which the church provides, will give 
the values that these groups have customarily re- 
ceived from Sunday school and from church. 

The second service is on Sunday evening. At 


‘Editor in Chief, Committee of Religious Education and Pub- 
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A Church Schedule 


for Wartime 


The First Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Texas, has changed its schedule 


to meet present-day conditions 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY* 


seven o'clock there is held a unified service for 
young people and adults. The entire group wor- 
ships together from 7 until 7:30 in the church aud- 
itorium. During this period the preacher brings the 
evening message. Following this worship period the 
young people’s groups have their vesper services, 
which are related to the message of the evening. 
While the young people are engaged i in their vesper 
services the adults continue in worship services. 
This service for adults includes the offering, hymns, 
announcements, special numbers by the choir, and 
other features, At 8 o’clock all groups adjourn to 
the parlors for a period of fellowship. 

The third service is on Thursday evening. Be- 
ginning at 5 o’clock the church is open to any 
group that desires to meet for committee work or 
program planning. At 6:15 dinner is served. This 
is followed by a devotional period of prayer and 
song. The period from 7 until 7: :35 is given to Bible 
study. After this Bible study there is a second period 
open to groups for meetings and programs. During 
this period a study hall is open for school children, 
the nursery cares for pre-school children, and a 
recreation room is provided for young people and 
adults. This program closes at 8: 30. 

On the fourth Thursday of each month the pro- 
gram is changed, Instead of the Bible study, a pro- 
gram for men, women, and young people which 
will take the place of the auxiliary program meeting, 
is offered. This program is planned by representa- 
tives of these groups, and usually follows the church 
emphasis for the month, Following this program the 
auxiliary has a business meeting and a forum to dis- 
cuss the topic suggested in the general program. 
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A program for the young people of their own 
choosing is also a part of this period. 

This change i in schedule was undertaken only after 
much earnest prayer and careful thought. The 
church truly felt that God was guiding them along 
the way and leading them in planning, so that the 
church would meet not only an emergency brought 
on by the war but would also make an advancement 
in its history. Before setting the plan in operation, 
the pastor wrote to the members and friends of the 
church, “I am fully expecting the members of our 
church to avail themselves of our unified services 
and accept the opportunities which they give us to 
be present at the services, and faithfully to do our 
part in these interesting occasions. The First Church 
has a tradition which must be maintained, a purpose 
which must be accomplished, a program which must 
be conserved, and a faith which will inevitably be 
kept. Because I believe in God’s providence and that 
every problem is a challenge, and because I believe 
in you, the loyal members of our church, I am con- 
fident our church will go forward with the new 





program which has been so 
ceived.” 

This plan was put into operation on November 
1, 1942. There was an immediate increase in atten- 
dance reported not only for the Sunday school and 
morning services, but in the evening church service 
and in the young people’s vesper meetings. 

The plan has many things to command 3 it. It offers 
in three meetings the to tal program that had for- 
merly been carried on through many meetings. This 
will save both the time of the members of the church 
in this busy age and also conserve rubber and gaso- 
line. It will enable the church to continue to meet 
its obligations in this time of stress, and yet provide 
for meeting the spiritual needs of each age-group in 
the church constituency. It enables the whole family 
to come together to the church, and provides some- 
thing in every service for each member of the 
family. A “ride together” suggestion is made by the 
church to its constituency. If this suggestion is fol- 
lowed, it will not only conserve gas further, but will 
also develop a fine spirit of fellow ship in the church. 


enthusiastically re. 








MANY CHURCHES PLAN FOR A SPECIAL SERIES OF EVAN- 
gelistic services in the period immediately pre- 
ceding Faster. As a rule in these meetings, ‘indeed 
in the entire life and work of the church, the initia- 
tive and responsibility i is left too exclusively in the 
hands of the minister. Many of those outside the 
church look upon the testimony of the minister as 
being that of a professional witness. The personal 
work of an unordained member of the church is 
often more effective than is that of a salaried church 
worker. Would it not be possible in many of our 
churches to make the pre-Easter period a time for 
intensified personal evangelism? Among the men, 
women, and young people in every church of any 
considerable size there should be a few individuals 
who would be willing to enlist in a concerted effort 
to persuade a friend or acquaintance to make a pro- 
fession of faith in Christ and unite with the church. 
The pastor could talk with groups and with indi- 


*Chairman, 
Church, U. S 


Permanent Committee on Evangelism, Presbyterian 


Pre-Easter Evangelism in 1943 


By DONALD W. 


RICHARDSON* 





viduals and endeavor to secure volunteers for a 
united campaign for winning others. Inspiration and 
aid in successful personal work can be imparted i in 
a pastor’s Personal Workers’ Class,—though it might 
well be called by some less trite name. The teacher 
and leader of such a group will find fruitful sug- 
gestions as to methods in many books. Two of the 
most helpful are A. W. Blackwood’s Evangelism in 
the Home Church, and J. E. Conant’s Every-Member 
Evangelism, which can be secured from the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Dr. Blackwood gives practical methods for initia- 
ting and maintaining an effective program of evan- 
gelism in the home church under the leadership 
of the pastor, in codperation with spiritually minded 
men, women, and young people. Dr. Conant’s book 
also puts the responsibility for soul-winning on the 
individual Christian and suggests practical ‘methods 
for putting an evangelistic program into operation 
in the local church. 
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This was what Mr. Martin saw the year before he rode by Townsend Twine Mill and saw the neat brick chapel. The 
young people of the First Church would gather the children of the community under the big tree for Bible stories 
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Twine MILL NEIGHBORHOOD IN ANDERSON, S. C., 
illustrates. In September, 1940, a city-wide religious 
census was made in Anderson, S. C. It revealed a 
great need, and each church was faced with a chal- 


Chapels Change Things 


By JANE MacKINNON 








hood for sometime, but on a visit to it did not rec- 
ognize the streets. He asked a brown-eyed boy on 
a bicycle how to get to Second Street. It was the 
neat brick chapel with the green lawn and the grace- 


sug: lenge. Fifty per cent of all names taken were not ful pyracanthus bushes that had thrown him off the 
f the identified with any church, In March, 1941, the track. Mr. Martin read the sign, “Nell Townsend 
jm im session of the First Presbyterian Church appointed Memorial Chapel.” It then came back to him, as he 
mber acommittee of five to make a further survey and _ recalled a hot afternoon the May before when he 
Pres- determine the place of greatest need where outpost had ridden through the Twine Mill section. The 
Rich- work might be begun. only bright spot then in that drab little village was 

They found it in the section of the city that was the group of children under the oak trees almost in 
initia- thickly populated. Most of the people w ere notcon- the shadow of the mill itself. They were listening 
evan- nected with any church. One afternoon Rev. James w ith rapt attention to a young woman who held 
ership Appleby, the pastor, made five calls within one before them a bright picture, and who was telling 
inded block, and in these five calls he found seventeen them a story that went along with it, Mr. Martin 
book adults who were not professing Christians. The sec- remembered how, with a feeling of satisfaction, he 
on the tion was a half mile from the nearest church. It was had said to himself, “Well, now, that’s fine. Some- 
ethods considered a good field for an outpost, and was body is trying to do something for these folks.” So 
ration 






known’as the Townsend Twine Mill neighborhood. 

In April the session of the church approved the 
location suggested. In May a building was begun, 
and it was completed i in June. Mr, Martin, a native 
citizen of Anderson, had not been in this neighbor- 
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when he came back a year later and found the lovely 
chapel on the very site where the children had been 
gathered, the appearance of the place was so changed 
that he did not recognize it. 

Mr. Martin’s phrase, “Do something for these 
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Nell Townsend Memorial Chapel with the new Activities 
Building in the background. The Activities Building is used 
for Scout meetings, socials, and certain other meetings 


folks,” 


characterizes the occasional work that had 


been carried on by members of the First Presby- 
terian Church over a period of y ears—Sunday school 
at intervals, Vacation Bible Schools, C hristmas par- 
ties all for the people, but very little had been done 
of the people, and by the people. 


Divinely Led 


The hand of God led majestically in the founding 
of the Nell Townsend Chapel. The committee of the 
session saw the need. They tried to rent a house. 
None was available. They asked the mill authorities 
for a house for a temporary location. Again none 
was available, but in due time the mill authorities 
informed the committee that they could have a lot 
on which to erect a building. It was the very one 
that the committee in surveying had suggested might 
be secured. The evident working of God so im- 
pressed one of the officers of the church that he 
made a large initial gift. This was followed by a 
still larger gift by a consecrated woman. The con- 
gregation made up the balance to erect a $3,000 
brick chapel. The small coins of the little children, 
the dollars of the young people, and the twenty- 
five, fifty, and hundred dollars of successful business 
men soon made the chapel a reality. The Belk Foun- 
dation gave the brick, as they have done for so 
many other worthy enterprises. The building has 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of 125, with 
five additional classrooms. The building is attractive 
in its simplicity, as are the fine people who gather 
to its doors. In quiet beauty it stands in an oasis amid 
the whirring of machines endlessly winding out the 
twine that seems to bind to narrow horizons the ver Vv 
lives of its creators. 


The Name a Memorial 


You may ask how the chapel got its name. Nell 
Townsend Memorial Chapel is a fitting memorial 
to the memory of Mrs. Claude (“Miss Nell’) 
Townsend, owner of the mill, who through years of 
kind, Christian love had become a sort of patron 
saint, and was lovingly known to young and old 
alike as “Miss Nell.” She had been’ a faithful and 
consecrated member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, superintendent of the Nursery Department, 
interested in young people’s work, ‘and active in 
auxiliary work. Her lovely Christian character, beau- 
tiful even through suffering until called to her re- 
ward, was an inspiration to Twine Mill and First 
Church alike. So it was that Nell Townsend Chapel 
had a name before it ever came into reality. 


Activities of 1941 


Early in June the Nell Townsend Chapel opened 
its doors for the first time, and a Vacation Bible 
School was held for the first time under the direc- 
tion of the assistant minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Albert Edwards. The children literally 
swarmed from the rows of little houses, and the 
enrollment reached more than one hundred. And 
how it would have warmed many a staid Presby- 
terian heart to see the number who learned and 
recited the Catechism during those two weeks! Yes, 
I said the Catechism! That was a great summer for 
the children and the young people of Twine Mill— 
one that they will never forget. They were charmed 
by the refreshing Scotch accent of young Mr. Ed- 
wards. T hey learned new games to play, new things 
to do, and Nell Townsend Chapel was more fun 
than anything they had ever experienced before. 

The first additions to Nell Townsend Chapel were 
made late in August, and from then on have come 
in regularly, until now over forty have been received 
by profession of faith. It was a thrilling sight one 
night to see seven young people come forward when 
the invitation was given, and give their hearts to 
Christ. 

Interest was great from the very first. No sooner 
had the building been completed than some of the 
ladies in the immediate section gave shrubbery for 
the grounds, grass was planted by the Boy Scout 
Troop, and Nell Townsend Chapel i is now a beauty 
spot. 

At first Sunday school was held in the afternoon, 
but later it was changed to ten in the morning, w ith 
an average attendance of over 70, and growing all 
the time. Now there is a full and well-balanced pro- 
gram. A Boy Scout Troop was registered under the 
fine leadership of Mr. Fletcher Barnes and Mr. Ed. 
Chapman. Miss Jane MacKinnon, Director of Re- 
ligious Education at the First Presbyterian Church, 
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is in charge of a Girl Scout Troop, and the only 
Brownie Scout Troop in the city is functioning at 
Nell Townsend Chapel. 

The chapel people themselves gave the pews to 
replace the chairs that had been used from the first, 
carpet strips for the aisles, and a communion table 
and pulpit furniture, The pulpit Bible was presented 
as a gift from Mrs. Harvey Dickson, President of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. The Sunday school, under 
the excellent leadership of Mr. Jesse Dickson (now 
in the Navy), has a Beginner and Primary Depart- 
ment, Junior Department, Intermediate and Young 
People’s Department. The Adult Department has a 
Men’s Bible Class and a Woman’s Bible Class. The 
young people are organized into two groups and 
meet regularly on Sunday evenings. Mrs. Sam Hob- 
son, Miss Euphemia Young, and Mrs. S. G. Harden 
have done excellent work with this young people’s 
group which sometimes reaches 75 in number. At 
Christmas and at Easter the young people presented 
beautiful pageants which they shared with the peo- 
ple of the community. Among the women there has 
been organized a circle of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
At the request of the chapel congregation, mid-week 
prayer service was begun and is attended largely. 
Nell Townsend Chapel began to show signs of 
“church-hood” when two deacons and an elder were 
elected—Mr. Sam J. Anderson, elder, and Mr. H. 
G. Brooks and Mr. Clyde Philyaw, deacons. All 
three have a real vision of their office and are serv- 
ing faithfully. 


Activities of 1942 


It is September when this story is being written, 
and Nell Townsend Chapel has ‘completed its sec- 
ond summer. Mr. Albert Edwards came back to 
the work so close to his heart, and every activity 
of this summer exceeded that of last. Early in the 
summer a committee began raising money to build 
a recreational building on the chapel lot, to be used 
for Scout meetings, young people’s parties, and 
church activities of various kinds. The building was 
completed and dedicated in July, and was put into 
immediate use by the Vacation Bible School which 
had an enrollment of 150 boys and girls. During an 
evangelistic meeting conducted by Mr. Appleby and 
Mr. Edwards, and throughout the summer, people 
have united with the chapel congregation, and now 
the membership is 57. 


Some Results 


And so the work at Nell Townsend Chapel goes 
forward each day—thrillingly and rapidly, and its 
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influence may be felt throughout the whole section. 
The superintendent of the mill tells us that he can 
see the change in the quality of work his employees 
do. People like “our Mr, Martin” can ride by and 
see it in the general appearance of things. And, as 
always, the greatest proof of its work is that you 
can see it in the lives of the people who are a part 
of the work. 

Out of that first great summer when Nell Town- 
send Chapel came into being comes an incident that 
serves as a sort of parable of the whole spirit that 
was at work there. I wish you might meet Herbert 
and let him tell you the story for himself. I am sure 
that Herbert would tell you ‘about the day he came 
to the first Bible school with the idea that he was a 

“cough guy,” and how Mr. Appleby showed him 
in no uncertain terms that the kind of attitude he 
exhibited was not to be a part of Nell Townsend 
Chapel. From that time on Herbert became the 
shadow of the minister who had put him on the 
right track, 

It was not long before Herbert volunteered of his 
own accord to be the janitor for the chapel, and did 
an excellent job in that capacity. Even his personal 
appearance began to change. His overalls were worn 
but clean, his hair was slicked down. There was a 
light of self-assurance in his eye. But inside the 
change was even greater, for Herbert, the little 
tough guy of Vacation Bible School, was the first 
person at Nell Townsend C hapel to give his heart 
to Christ and to unite with the church. I am sure 
Herbert would tell you with genuine joy what that 
little chapel has meant to him—the brand-new Scout 
uniform he proudly wears as a member of Troop 
No. 81, the young people’s meetings on Sunday 
night winive he takes part, the beautiful plays and 
pageants his group has shared with the community, 
the parties and picnics, and all the grand things that 
have come into his life since Nell Townsend Chapel 
came to the Twine Mill. 

Herbert would not tell you (for we never told 
him) that during the winter when he became ill 
from cold and exposure, his heart began to miss a 
beat now and then, but he would tell you that the 
love of Nell Townsend Chapel enfolded him, and 
through one of his Sunday-school teachers he was 
able to have food and medical attention that meant 
health that he could not have had otherwise. 

Perhaps a lump comes to your throat as you read 
about Herbert. And there are others like him who 
never knew what fun, light, and beauty in life were 
until they found them in Nell Townsend Chapel. 

Is chapel work worth the effort? What do you 
think? 







‘Near-by — Yet Neglected” 


By J. K. ROBERTS* 


First Presbyterian Church, Clinton 


OUR CHURCH IS MUCH ENCOURAGED IN OUTPOST WORK, 
One year ago we did not have a single outpost. To- 
day we have three for which we are entirely re- 
sponsible and are helping in a fourth—a community 
project several miles from Clinton. The first work 
we took over was the Bethany Presbyterian Church. 
Many years ago this was one of the leading churches 
in the presby tery, but, with the passing of time, 
Presbyterian families moved out of the community 
and for years it was just a building in a grove, with 
no pastor and no services being held. 

Rev. C. A. Calcote and several of his people from 
the Aveleigh Presbyterian Church in Newberry 


*Rev. J. K. Roberts is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Clinton, S. C, 


Left to right: Townsend Sunday School; 


started a Sunday school there about three years ago. 
After carrying this work on for several months it 
was turned over to the Men’s Bible Class of the 
Laurens Presbyterian Church, which organization 
did a splendid piece of work among the poor and 
neglected people in the Bethany community. Thirty- 
four children recited the Child’s Catechism and 
received Testaments during that period. 

Our church took over this work last May and has 
been carrying it on since then. We have hired 
a school bus which carries our teaching force and 
picks up children on the way to Bethany. By the 
time it reaches the church, it is filled with children 
and adults. The average attendance at Bethany is 
about 60. 

In November we established a Sunday school in 
the office building of an abandoned lumber yard 
two blocks from our church. It was quite a revela- 
tion to many of our members to discover so many 
neglected families so close to the church. We have 
named this Sunday school “Townsend” in honor of 
the owner who has given us the use of the building. 
This work is growing rapidly, and here we are 
dealing with the same. type people as at Bethany. 
At both places we have had to furnish shoes and 
clothing to many children. On the Sunday before 
Christmas there were 55 present at Townsend. 

The third outpost was established the first of 
December in the vicinity of old Rock Bridge Pres- 
byterian Church. This community, like Bethany, 
had been a strong Presbyterian community in years 


Lydia Presbyterian Sunday School, conducted by two Presbyterian College students 
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Left to right: Rock Bridge Sundry School ; 


past, but with the moving away of many of the 
leading families the church had been abandoned. We 
are meeting in an old schoolhouse next door to the 
old church building which is just about to fall apart. 
This is a promising work as there are many families 
in this churchless community. 

In addition to these three outposts, several of our 
leaders helped to organize a community Sunday 
school at Kinards, w hich is being carried on with 
local leadership plus what assistance we are able to 
render. 

Beginning last spring our church assumed leader- 
ship of the Lydia Mill Presbyterian Church and for 
several months two Presbyterian College ministerial 
students, Bobby Schwanebeck and Tom Dews, car- 
ried on the work. An interesting feature of it was 
the week-day Bible school held each Monday after- 
noon (in addition to the Sunday school), A splendid 
Vacation Bible School was held during the month 
of August under the leadership of our Director of 
Religious Education. This church now has a regular 
pastor, but the college boys still carry on the work 
of the Sunday school. 

During August one of our Young People’s groups 
conducted a Vacation Bible School for Negro chil- 
dren at a near-by Negro church. This was an initial 
project and promises to be a work of large propor- 
tions in the future. 

All this work has presented many difficulties. We 
have had to struggle with the problems of transpor- 
tation from the beginning and there were times when 
we thought we could not go on in the face of them. 
But the people have shown real interest and have 
made many personal sacrifices in order to keep things 
going. Recently the Men-of-the-Church purchased 
an automobile for use in our mission work. It has 
already paid for itself and we are determined to 
continue the outposts unless the rationing laws stop 
the movement of all vehicles. 
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Bethany Sunday School 








Bible School at Bell Street Negro Church 


These dev elopments prove one thing—that i in and 
around every community of any size there are 
hundreds of neglected families that are being over- 
looked by organized churches. A small percentage of 
these people are being taken care of by the Holy 
Roller type communions, but there are still multi- 
tudes left untouched by any kind of religion. Our 
Church can reach these people and give their chil- 
dren the religious instruction which they so need. 
Not many self-supporting churches will ever emerge 
from this ty pe of work, but we will be doing our 
duty bv the coming . generation by layi ing the 
groundw ork for Christian character and Christian 
citizenship. 

This, in brief, is the story of outpost’ work in 
our church. It has quickened the spiritual life of 
our people and promises to be a real.contribution to 
the Kingdom. 

By the way, we are not through with organiza- 
tions yet—there are several more needy communities 
in which we hope to establish Sunday schools in the 
near future. 
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Dawes Memorial Chapel 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE INTERESTING STORY OF THE 
Dawes Memorial Chapel of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Thomasville, Georgia: 

The pastor and his bride were just back from their 
wedding trip in July of 1939. They had planned for 
some time prev iously to open chapel work in a 
community about six miles north of Thomasville. 
It was found that a traveling medicine show, such 
as is typical of the rural communities of the deep 
South was gathering a good crowd of people in the 
community each night, and the pastor and his wife 
decided that would be a good opportunity to get 
in touch with the people as a group, and to make ; an 
announcement concerning the new Sunday school 
to be opened soon. A group of young people went 
out with Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie to make the contact. 
The medicine man agreed to give the pastor time to 
make an announcement, and said that he would add 
an exhortation of his own. In return the pastor 
agreed to buy a bottle of his medicine, which it was 
claimed would cure anything from headaches to 
corns. This little incident prov ided the opening 
contact between the group from the church and 
the people of the community. 

On the following Sunday. Sunday school was 
begun in a little abandoned farmhouse, the use 
which was granted by a citizen of Thomasville. A 
staff of three teachers was appointed from the 
Thomasville church, two of whom are still serving, 
and the third, a young man, has been superintendent 
from the beginning. 


*Rev. R. T. Gillespie is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Thomasville, Ga. 
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The Sunday school continued every Sunday for 
a year and a half in the farmhouse. During the sum- 
mer, following a Bible School, a revival was held 
at which time twenty-one were received into the 
church, their names being carried on the Thomas- 
ville roll. 

In the fall of 1940, Mr. E. A. Dawes, a deacon of 
the Thomasville Church, and his father, Mr. W. A. 
Dawes, became interested in the work and offered 
to build a chapel in memory of Mrs. Lilie Craft 
Dawes, mother of the deacon, who had been for 
many years a member of the local church and who 
had died the summer before. The Messrs. Dawes 
operate a large silica mine near the chapel, and they 
saw it would serve not only as a memorial, but 
would serve in a useful way the families connected 
with their business. ; 

A beautiful five-thousand-dollar chapel was com- 
pleted in December 1940, following in a general 
fashion the interior architecture of the church in 
town. When the work was moved into the new 
house of worship it was organized along the lines 
set forth in Dr. Glasgow’s book, Chapels. For the 
next nine months the Thomasville church had a 
vesper service at five o’clock on Sundays, allowing 
the pastor an opportunity to go out to Dawes Chapel 
to preach at eight. Since September 1941, the chapel 
has been well served by the Rev. William McKay, 
Home Mission pastor of Thomas County, and his 
wife. A Young People’s League has been “organized 
by one of the women of the Thomasville Church 
and holds its meeting every Sunday night, with an 
attendance of 15 or 20. The Sunday -school atten- 
dance will average around 50, and preaching services 
around 75. 

In a revival last summer 18 were received into the 
membership of the church by profession of faith 
and re-statement. There are at present about 45 
members on the church roll, and it is anticipated 
that the time will soon come. when they can be 
organized into a church. One of the significant 
things that this work has done is that it hen organ- 
ized a prev iously loosely connected settlement "into 
a genuine community. 

In addition to this work, the Thomasville Church 
has for twenty years been doing outpost work. One 
of these outposts, carried Seon the beginning by 
one of the elders, has for more than ten years been 
organized into a church, the Dillon Church. Another, 
the Cedar Hill Chapel, has Sunday school every 
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Sunday with an attendance of around 4o. Mr. and 
Mrs. McKay serve both of these points. Another 
work was carried for fifteen years in a community 
known as Sherrod, but was closed three years ago 
because of removals from the community. A fifth 
work is that of the colored mission which has since 
developed into a church with a full-time pastor, Rev. 
R. D. Roulhac. This church is a member of the 
Snedecor Memorial Synod and is supported in part 


by the Thomasville Church, and in part by the 
Assembly’ s Executive Committee of Home Missions. 
On the very Sunday that war broke in the Pacific 
the pastor and two of his men were visiting in an- 
other rural community, with the prospect of open- 
ing a work, It is hoped that this can be done as soon 
as transportation facilities will permit. 

Home Mission effort has borne rich fruit in 
Thomas County. 





Group in attendance at Robinson Memorial Chapel 


Robinson Memorial Chapel 


By J. T. S. LENNARD* 


Tue Ropinson MemoriAL CHAPEL OF THE FIRST 
Presbyterian Church of Alexander City, Alabama, 
had its beginning in an abandoned corn crib two 
years ago. This new work was the result of the 
vision and zeal of a young minister just out of the 
seminary who had become pastor of the Alexander 
City church, which was then a half-time church. 
At the first meeting held in the old corn crib nine- 
teen people came forward for membership. A Sun- 
day School was organized which now has an average 
attendance of forty. 

Last year the new chapel was built and furnished 
at a cost of approximately $1,000, and was dedicated 
free of debt. The lot on which the chapel was built 
was donated by the late Walter W. Robinson who 
was interested in the religious life of the people of 
this community. This chapel i is situated in the Rus- 
sell Foundry community of five hundred people, 
approximately one mile from the First Church in 


*Mr. Lennard is Clerk of the Session of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Alexander C ity, Ala. 
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Alexander City. It is the only place of worship in 
this rapidly growing industrial center. 

The Home Mission Committee of East Alabama 
Presbytery donated $1 50.00 toward the building, 
and the remainder was given by the members of the 
First Church in Alexander City, the people of the 
chapel community, and a few interested friends. 
This growing work stands as a monument to the 
untiring efforts of Rev. Arch L. MacNair and his 
loyal co-workers. 

The Sunday school meets every Sunday morning 
and is in charge of a capable superintendent. The 
worship service is held every Sunday evening at 
seven o’clock and is well attended by the approxi- 
mately fifty members and a large number of the 
people of the community. 

This work in no way interferes with Mr, Mac- 
Nair’s work in the Alexander City First Church, 
where he preaches every Sunday morning and night. 
It is rather a visible example of the fact that invest- 
ment of life in mission effort is profitable i in the 
Kingdom work of the Master. 





West Nichols Hills, By HT. TUMILTY: 
A New Church in Oklahoma 


Sunday-school teachers 


Beginners and Primaries 





West NicHoLs HILLs IS LOCATED ABOUT SIX MILEs 
northwest of the business center of Oklahoma City, 
It is not in the corporate limits of Oklahoma City, 
but it is in the city public-school system. Develop- 
ment began there in 1935 in an area comprising 180 
acres. With only about one third of the develop- 
ment completed, this community now has 250 resi- 
dences, with 165 of them occupied, and a population 
of about 500. There is every reason to expect that 
the development will continue as soon as war con- 
ditions permit. Practically all occupied homes are 
owned by the occupants, This community is im- 
mediately adjacent to the town of Nichols Hills, 
a country-club development, w hich has 350 homes 
and a population of goo, with no church. It also 
serves a contiguous farming area having about 25 
homes and roo people. 

Late in 1941, Central Church of Oklahoma City, 
under the supervision of the Session and with the 
aid of Synod’s Director of Religious Education, 
began a survey of this community and continued it 
in the spring of 1942. The survey was made through 
the grade school and also by visiting the homes. 
Much local interest was manifested in the estab- 
lishment of a Sunday school. When the new per- 
manent grade- school building was completed, the 
two-room frame building theretofore occupied for 
that purpose became available. The interest and aid 
of the Men’s Bible Class of Central Church was 
enlisted and the class provided the funds to obtain 
a lease upon the building and for necessary equip- 
ment. The Sunday school was opened on May 17, 
1942, and has continued regularly since that time. 
The average attendance has been about 50. It was 
necessary from the start to provide classes for all 
ages, from adults to beginners, The available facili- 
ties even now are taxed to capacity. This is the only 
church or religious organization in the entire area 
under consideration. 

The residents of this community are from a sub- 
stantial class of people, and from the very beginning 
they showed a real interest in the establishment of 
a church. The curtailment of automobile travel has 
heightened that interest. Not once, but many times, 
the men and women of the community voluntarily 





*Mr. Tumilty is an elder in the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Oklahoma City, and Chairman of the Home Mission Committee ol 
Mangum Presbytery. 
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voiced a desire for a church building and organiza- 
tion, and a number of them expressed a willingness 
to make a contribution for that purpose. The type 
of homes and school facilities, as well as the definite 
interest manifested, reveals the fact that this com- 
munity not only is one able to help itself materially, 
but that a proper church building and organization 
are justified. 

In addition to the Sunday school, the young peo- 
ple of Central Church and of West Nichols Hills 
met together on several occasions. From time to 
time preaching services were provided by Rev. Ed- 
ward V. Ramage, the Pastor of Central Church. A 
Vacation Bible School was conducted during the 
summer. Unusual interest was shown in this project 
by the local people, who furnished practically all 
the leadership needed. 

The interest of the local people continued to in- 
crease until petitions, circulated by them, were pre- 
sented to Mangum Presbytery asking Sor the or- 
ganization of a church. These petitions were granted 
by presbytery at its meeting in October, and the 
new church, known as West Nichols Hills Pres- 
byterian Church, was organized on October 11, 1942. 
There were 39 charter members, exclusive of bap- 
tized infants, and many more people have indicated 
their desire to support the church by attendance and 
gifts. 

The following officers have been elected: Elders 
H, U. Duckworth, Clerk, W. G. Bennett and M. H. 
Boone; Deacons M. E. Shrader, Chairman, Kit John- 
son, Secretary and Treasurer, Chas. E. Henshaw, 
Harold C. Parker and Hale J. Loofbourrow. The 
Young People’s Organizations and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary have been completed. In the beginning, 
Central Church provided all the teachers and other 
leaders for the Sunday school, but nearly all of these 
have now been replaced by members of the new 
church. 

The church has taken over all financial responsi- 
bility for its present operations and the officers plan 
immediately to take an Every Member Canvass look- 
ing toward a much enlarged church budget. The 
officers and the congregation are determined to ob- 
tain a pastor as soon as possible. Plans are also under 
way for the acquisition of a suitable site for a 
permanent church building and for the provision 
of the additional building room that is immediately 
needed. The interest of this new congregation, not 
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Sunday-school meeting in unused school building 


only in their work but in that of the church as a 
whole, is indicated by the fact that they participated 
willingly in special offerings for Sunday School 
Extension, the Home Mission Emergency Fund, and 
the Joy Gift for Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief. 

As indicated above, the interest for the organiza- 
tion of this church grew normally and naturally 
among the people in the community being served by 
the Sunday school, and came as a result of their de- 
sire for the church organization. The people feel, 
as has been expressed by many of them, that the 
church organization is the most valuable thing in, 
and meets the deepest needs of, the community. In 
the opinion of all who have had any contact with 
this project, it would be difficult to find any field 
readier for the extension of the gospel, or more 
promising for growth into a large, fully self-support- 
ing church within a reasonable length of time. 

Incidentally, Central Church has been greatly 
benefited by its part in the project, which is the 
invariable result of all such purposeful activity. 
Committees from the Session, the Board of Deacons 
and the Men’s Class have been busy in many specific 
tasks. The financial responsibility assumed by the 
Men’s: Class gave it a definite objective. Arrange- 
ments were made for the two congregations to meet 
together on several occasions, including the organi- 
zation meetings, and the fine fellowship and en- 
thusiasm spread contagiously. God’s guiding hand 
was manifested most unmistakably many, many 
times. Central Church is thoroughly alive to such 
opportunities and already it has surveyed other 
fields and expects to start new work there without 
delay. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—February 1, 1942. . 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—February 1, 1943. 


Increase for ten months .. 


Special Home Mission Emergency to date. . 


1943 


$164,735.40 
204,570.34 


$ 39,834.94 
$190,837.63 





“Opportunity Knocks Again’ 


By D. C. CRAWFORD* 


First Presbyterian Church, Edenton, N. C. 


It HAS BEEN SAID OF SOME CHURCHES THAT THEY HAVE 
been through the years “training grounds” for 
young preachers. Such is the history of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Edenton, North Carolina. 
It has been the fate of this congregation to find men 
who were capable of building a great church here, 
only to lose them after a very short time. Mention 
will be made of several of these men later. 

In May of the year 1go9, the Rev. G. W. Belk 
came to Edenton, and held a week’s series of services. 
On the following Sunday, 16 people who were de- 
sirous of beginning a Presbyterian church organized 
a congregation. E ‘nthusiasm was high, and the group 
made plans for services to be held regularly. They 
were fortunate enough to have help from the Rev. 
James B. Black, who at that time was pastor of the 
Cann Memorial Church in Elizabeth City. He came 
to Edenton and preached at regular intervals in the 
chapel on “Factory Hill,” the cotton-mill com- 
munity. He was able to lead many into Christian 
fellow ship during his ministry of eight years here, 
and won the confidence and love of all whose lives 
he touched. 

In September of 1g19, Rev. W. 


T. Wadley began 
his work as pastor, giving three services monthly to 
the Edenton Church and one to Belhaven. Not only 
did he find time to preach the gospel in the home 
church, but his mission work in Perquimans and 
Bertie counties will long be remembered. During 


his ministry, the Sabbath school took on new life, 
and considerable interest was aroused in the hearts 


*Mr. Crawford, a senior at Union Seminary this year, served the 
Edenton Church last summer, and is now giving part time to this 
work. 
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of the young men and the young women. Revival 
meetings were held frequently, with evangelistic 
preachers being invited to preach not only to the 
Presbyterians but to the whole community, 

When Mr. Wadley left Edenton in the fall of 
1927, the church found itself in urgent need of a 
pastor to fill the gap. Synod’s Evangelist, Rev. Wil- 
liam Black, held an evangelistic series, with en- 
couraging results in the way of spiritual growth. 

The prayers of the congregation again were 
answered when Rev. M. W. Doggett, Jr., of Kings- 
port, Tennessee, accepted the call to the church, 
and entered upon a fruitful ministry in June of 

1928. Almost immediately he won the affection of 
all the people of Edenton. Under his direction, the 
first Vacation Bible School ever held in the town 
was very successfully conducted. Because of the 
scarcitv of room, the enrollment was limited to 100, 
though at times there were 110 youngsters attending, 
with an av erage attendance of go. 

After only two years, however, Mr, Doggett felt 
moved by the Spirit to accept a call to the church 
in Nacogdoches, Texas, and with great reluctance 
the congregation concurred in his Tequest to pres- 
bytery for the dissolution of pastoral relations, and 
he left Edenton in March of 1930. 

Rev. W. Payne Brown, who had the month be- 
fore graduated from Union Seminary, accepted a 
call, and was on the field in June 1930. His con- 
tagious enthusiasm drew people at once. He gave 
himself unstintingly to the work; he went out into 
adjoining counties and preached to them, never con- 
sidering financial drawbacks, he went into com- 
munities where it was dangerous to go, always 
preaching Christ, and leading men and women into 
the Kingdom. After ten years many country folk 
still continue to tell stories of the unfailing kindness 
and goodness of “Parson Payne.’ 

Presby tery found itself in the position of being 
forced to curtail the work in the Edenton and Eliza- 
beth City fields, and Mr. Brown resigned the church 
in Edenton to go to Charleston, West Virginia, 
and, for thirteen months thereafter, the struggling 
congregation was without a pastor. 

October 1933, saw Rev. Leonard W. Topping 
beginning his w ork here, serving as pastor for both 
the Elizabeth City Church and the Edenton Church. 
He found the fortunes of the group at a low ebb, 
and faced many problems in building a strong cor 


(Continued on page 134) 
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FACED WITH THE REALIZATION THAT MAN COMES TO 
the end of all his knowledge and still stands helpless, 
Dr. Buttrick maintains man’s need of more than 
human help, and proceeds on the assumption that 
raver becomes an issue of life and death. He refers 
to Willa Cather’s account of why the Acoma Indians 
in Colorado chose to live on the mesas. The plains 
were the scene of periodic man-hunts;, but the mesa 
was accessible only by a narrow rock staircase 
which a few men could defend against a host. On 
that rock, then, the Indians found the hope of all 
suffering and tormented cre But it 
was more than safety, it was sustenance aad beauty. 

Often it had secret springs; sometimes the Acoma, 
by great labor, would carry soil to the mesa and so 
plants came to bloom there. Sand blew on the plains 
below, clouds forever drifted above, but the rocks 
stood. So the Indians found not only safety and sus- 
tenance but also stability. “This book,” Dr. Buttrick 
says, “will plead that prayer is the rock staircase to 
an inviolable sanctuary, a courage to win fruitful- 
ness from sand, and a home, even amid earth’s 
changes, in the Eternity of God. ” If then prayer is 
the staircase to God, we turn with serious intent to 
its study. 

The author sees as the first necessity the seeking 
of some master of prayer, as one might turn to a 
musician for an understanding of music. To whom 
but Jesus, “earth’s sovereign soul”? He did what 
other men had done in daily life, in teaching, in 
healing, and in flinching not from martyrdom, “but, 
oh, the difference! What is His secret? Fhe disciples 
tracked it down—“Lord, teach us to pray.” Prayer 
was the bread and wine fe all His days. 

In Part II of his book, Dr. Buttrick approaches 
a subject particularly vital in the light of the present 
day: Prayer’s power to change the world. Without 
argument or w orry, Jesus, the Master of prayer, 
made certain assumptions as He prayed. First, that 
man is free—an idea which persists in spite of the 
present regimentations of science, industry, and war. 
A second assumption Jesus made as He led the way 
is that God is personal. Sincere prayer could not 
easily be made to an abstract noun. Daily experience 
leads inevitably to a Personality. The third assump- 
tion Jesus made is that the world is a place for 
comradeship between God and man. The universe 








*From a review given by Mrs. J. W. McQueen at Woman's 
Auxiliary Training School, Montreat, N. C., July, 1942. This book, 
price $2, 75, can be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, 
Texarkana, Texas, or Richmond, Virginia. 
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Prayer By DR. GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


A Book Review by Mrs. J. W. MCQUEEN* 


is faithful both for God and for man—the sun rises 
always in the east, spring continues to follow winter. 
The world is, at the same time, pliable in some 
measure in man’s hands—he builds dams, removes 
a diseased appendix. 

Petitionary prayer, or “prayer which asks God to 
change the world,” is undeniably part and parcel 
of man’s nature. Any crisis throws him back on God, 
and every prayer is in essence a petition. As to an- 
swers, experience points to the fact that “some gifts 
and guidance He can grant, perchance only through 
our ‘asking, but some prayers He cannot answer 
except in ‘denial. ” asserts Dr. Buttrick. The relation 
between prayer and science is obviously essential 
to the discussion of this type of prayer. The author 
leads to the conclusion that the reconciliation of sci- 
entific law and religious certitude is not in any 
theory, but in “the arc light of prayer which welds 
all life and makes us, though time-bound, citizens 
and friends of the Eternal.” 

The power of prayer to change the world must 
necessarily enter into a discussion of intercessory 
prayer, or prayer in behalf of others. Dr. Buttrick 
concludes that, though answers are both positive 
and negative, it is undeniable that circumstances, 
motives, and hearts are changed through prayer. A 
striking paragraph sets forth characteristics incum- 
bent upon one who becomes the intercessor: he 
must live in sympathy with others; in personal purity 
in work and in thought; and in Christ, since he 
cannot pray aright for others except as he sees all 
men as Christ saw them from His cross, Not ignoring 
the bounds set upon prayer by the fixities of God’s 
world, man’s own thought and toil, and his w rong- 
doing, the reader is reminded that the basic prayer 
“not my will, but thine, be done” is “not a high 
enclosing wall, for the will of God for man is not 
dark shadow but shining destiny.” 

Critics see Part III of the book as perhaps best 
done and most valuable to the average reader, for 
here he is led into a thought-provoking discussion: 
Prayer’s power to change the man who prays. In 
this bewildering age of neon signs, radios, headlines, 
and advertising, it is a constant struggle to center 
the attention on worthy things. The author rec- 
ommends prayer as the solution. Man cannot live 
without faith in himself, his neighbors, his world. 
He cannot flog himself into this faith. How can he 
receive it except in that waiting and acceptance 
called pray er? Man more often than not has been 
mistaken in regard to his own heart, his own 
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thoughts, and motives. It is again to prayer that the 
Psalmist leads us: “Search me, O God, and know 
my heart... my thoughts ... see if there be any 
wicked way in me... lead me in the way everlast- 
mg.” Man is puzzled by the mystery of the sub- 
conscious area of the mind with its obvious relation- 
ship to daily living. Prayer is the answer here, too, 
holds Dr. Buttrick, with its release for repressions 
and the furnishing of necessary relaxations. Man 
fears that his imagination may be full and his mind 
darkened as a result. Prayer is “the life-blood of 
thought,” and “Tt is no accident that the great think- 
ers in any realm have been men of simple goodness 
who have lived in a mood akin to reverence.” Man 
finds, in most cases, that his conscience is far from 
true adulthood, that it needs correcting, like a faulty 
compass. In prayer, conscience finds its training, 
healing, and renewal. Man’s heart swells with the 





goodness of life, bows down with guilt, overflows 
with desire for self or another, longs for quiet and 
peace in a discordant world, feels the need for deeper 
loyalties. Prayer is again the answer in its various 
moods of praise, confession, petition, intercession, 
meditation, and consecration, asserts our author. 
Following a brief discussion of the values and 
dangers of ‘forms in prayer, and the vital necessity 
of corporate prayer, Dr. Buttrick devotes Part IV 
of his book to suggestions in regard to Private and 
Corporate Prayer. ‘Here again the reader will find 
for himself practical and welcome answers to the 
why? where? when? and how? of private prayer. 
Concluding, Dr. Buttrick looks forward to the 
better world which we must build quickly, or allow 
decency to be engulfed, and sees the power of 
prayer as the prime factor in this undertaking. 
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gregation. During a revival series on May 16, 1934, 
the church celebrated its 25th anniversary; it was 
the occasion for much rejoicing, and there were 
high hopes in the hearts of Presbyterians of the 
community. 

These hopes, however, were soon to be dashed, 
for, in the winter of 1937, Mr. Topping left Eden- 
ton to go to the church in Rowland, North Carolina. 

For some time afterward, the fine women of the 
church kept the Sunday school going, until finally 
the attendance dropped to three—the two teachers, 
and the daughter of one. Thereafter, the Sunday 
school ceased meeting. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary continued to meet for 
three years after the closing of the church, until 
finally they were forced to discontinue, because of 
the moving away of members. 

Then, in the spring of 1942, the Home Mission 
Committee of Albermarle Presbytery sent a seminary 
student to Edenton, He began preaching every other 
Sunday until the seminary vear ended, and then 
took over the work for the summer. The Presby- 
terians turned out to every service, and gradually 
the attendance increased. Discouragement gave place 
to enthusiasm; co6peration and hard work became 
the order of the day. For several years the church 
had been without a session, until on July 26 of this 
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year, three elders were elected and installed. 

A revival was held for a week, and the attendance 
at several of these meetings went as high as 70. The 
spiritual results of this series of meetings are even 
now being felt. On Sunday, July 26, seven people 
joined this church by letter. 

Our Sunday school is facing a hard fight. Through 
several vears all those who had attended before the 
church closed had gone to the other Sunday schools 
in the town. In the face of this, nevertheless, the 
enrollment has gone up from 6 to 16. 

And now the Marine Glider base is coming to 
Edenton. Already, construction crews are at work; 
the town has taken on the appearance of a busy 
defense area. Soon there will be a large personnel 
coming to man the base; there will be 500 officers 
and their families, and 1,500 Marines. 

Without a doubt, the greatest opportunity that 
the Presbyterian Church in Fdenton has ever had is 
at its doorstep. Whether we are going to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity or waste it will be de- 
termined in the immediate future. The church and 
its session pledges itself to face the problem as best 
it can. We shall need the prayers and co6peration 
of all those who wish to see the Presbyterian Church 
flourish in the building of Christ’s Kingdom on 







MISSIONS 
1942 $375,976.70 
1943 398,089.05 






$ 22,112.35 
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Our Household of Faith 


THe CoMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MIN- 
isterial Relief are glad to share with you some happy 
news: : 

The receipts at this office during the month of 
December—including the Joy Gift—showed a fine 
increase. Knowing the increasing need in the homes 
on the Roll of Ministerial Relief, the Committee 
decided to send as the January payment to our 
ministers, who on account of age or disability have 
been forced to retire, and to the needy widows and 
little fatherless children of those who have died, a 
check for double the amount sent each month. 

This year our Church has on its roll of Ministerial 
Relief 548 homes, a decrease of 16 as compared to 
lat year (you remember, before the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund was established. each year we had to 
report an increase.) This year we are sending to 
each of these 548 homes an average of 80 cents per 
day per family, an increase of 8 cents over last year. 
But 8 cents is not enough to meet the rise in the cost 
of living! 

We want you to read some paragraphs from the 
joyful, trustful letters that are coming from these 
homes of refinement and of need. These messages 
may bring joy to your heart and may lighten the 
burdens you are carrying. All breathe a spirit of 
loving trust in the Heav enly Father and of grati- 
tude to those through w hom He has sent these 
needed gifts. 

“Through 1 you and kind friends who are interested 
in Ministerial Relief, two prayers were answered 


recently. A few days before the extra gift of $20 
came, I was at the end of the financial rope. A debt 
of around twenty dollars had to be paid and nothing 
to pay it with. “As usual I talked the matter over 
with God, asking Him to show me what to do. As 
usual, He never forsakes me, but supplies my every 
need; if not as I have prayed, He answers me in a 
better way—His way. Imagine my joy and grati- 
tude when I opened your letter and found the 
check for $40 this time instead of $20! That very 
twenty 1 so much needed, right there in my hands! 
It really seemed too good to be true. I’ve thanked 
God, and I want to thank you, It’s always a double 
joy to me when I receive extra money from you— 
I know that other dear families on the Ministerial 
Relief Roll are also being made happy.” 

“I very gratefully acknow ledge the very generous 
check I received this morning. One has so many 
things to hurt that it feels pretty good to think some 
one, your Church, is standing by and is interested.” 

“Another year of life has come and gone and I 
now want to thank you for the many material bless- 
ings we have been privileged to enjoy through the 
beneficence of your Committee. That regular 
monthly check does mean so much—something one 
can depend upon with certainty. And now to have 
it doubled for this month means even more than 
ever before because of the soaring wartime prices. 
I appreciate it more than I can tell and feel deeply 
grateful for it all. It brings blessings and good cheer 
the year around.” 





The Ministers 


On Fesruary 22, 1940, THE Boarp oF DirEcrors OF 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund had the joy of an- 
nouncing to the Church that the $3,000,000 prior- 
service fund needed to cover in part the service 
already rendered the Church by its ministers had 
been secured in cash and pledges. The Fund was 
opened for participation on April 1, 1940. 

Today 98°, of all of the eligible ministers are en- 
rolled in the Fund. Many of ‘them at first did not 
understand the method and spirit and purpose of 
the new plan. Some of them strenuously opposed 
it. Opposition has now melted away and it would 
tejoice the hearts of all the members of the Church 
to read the warm letters of appreciation that come 
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Annuity Fund 


both from churches and from ministers. 

Since the Fund was opened 164 ministers of our 
Church have been retired’ on account of age. 
Twenty-five of these later died and two have been 
able to return to active service. 

Seventeen of our ministers have retired on account 
of total and permanent disability. One of these has 
since died. 

The 25 ministers who died left widows who im- 
mediately began to receive pensions. Since that time 
29 other ministers have died and their widows have 
been receiving the benefits of the Fund. Two of 
these died later. 

In these homes were 19 children wile eighteen 
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years of age who were entitled to $100 a year until 
they reached the age of eighteen. Two of these 
have since reached that age. 

It will be seen from the above that the benefits 
of the Fund have already gone to 254 families of 
ministers. j 

The pensions are very modest at the beginning, 
the maximum being $50 a month. If these ministers 
had large possessions this would seem very insignifi- 

cant, but many of them have no other sources of 
income, and the pension has meant more to them 
than they have been able to express. 

It is a joy to report that, after two years and nine 
months of service, the Fund is in a most excellent 
condition. The securities are of the highest order. 
Interest is being paid with promptness. E ‘very detail 
of the management of the Fund has been receiving 

careful and prompt attention. 


Women and the 


The Fund has done great things for our entire 
Church. It has proved a bond of union between 
churches and ministers. It has made it less difficule 
to transfer ministers from one field to another, I 
brings comfort to the heart of the Church to meet 
a little more adequately the debt it owes to its ser- 

vants who have been called away from the sources 
of material gain. It has enabled the Church to prac- 
tice what it has so faithfully preached about our 
responsibility one to another. 


Right now some of the best actuaries of North 
America are making a thorough digest of the assets 
and liabilities of the Fund, and it will be possible in 
the near future to put before the entire Church a 
statement that will be easily understood and, we 
believe, will arouse enthusiasm and gratitude on the 
part of every member of the Presbyterian family. 


Christian Education Movement 


Dr. Jante W. McGauGuey, Secretary oF WoMAN’s 
Work of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, in an address at the 1942 meeting of the 
Presbyterian Educational Association of the South, 
declared: 


“The Christian Education Movement of the South 
must continue to receive the full co6peration of the 
women of the Church: 


. The General Assembly commends it. The 
two  eseialien prior to this year have approved 
this movement. The 1942 Assembly renewed the 

call by urging that controlling synods and presby- 
teries realize the essential importance of Christian 
colleges and theological seminaries to the entire task 
of the Church, and appealed for full support of the 
Christian Education Movement. 

“The women as members of the Church should 
and do stand ready to fulfill their responsibility for 
answer to this call. 

. Christian women have distinct responsibilities 
for i which is the purpose underlying this move- 
ment. They are the ones who have largest influence 
on the y outh in their life choices, as children in the 
home, in the school, in the church. 

“The women do touch every group in the Church, 
and thus have an influence, direct or indirect, on all 
those who are responsible for Christian Education. 
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They either have much of the money in our Church, 
or exert an influence over gifts from the money in 
the homes. 

“3. The demands of today and tomorrow require 
Christian Education. ‘In the training of our youth 
these Christian halls | Christian colleges] bind in one 
bundle Christian faith and American ideals.’ ‘How 
can man build the educational system when he leaves 
out the heart of it—even Christ?’ Christian character 
is one of the wzusts of today and certainly of to- 
morrow. The Christian college is a supremely im- 
portant factor in making a democracy safe for the 
world. 

“4. Christ, our leader, commands us: Through 
the Great Commission, Matthew 28: 18-20—‘T each- 
ing them ... whatsoever I have commanded you. 
In other calls—‘Come ... follow me... learn of me. 
Through the teaching of his followers—Paul—ll 
Timothy 2:1: 

“Christian Education is imperative if the Church 
is to achieve the purpose of the Christian program. 

“Our Challenge: ‘I must be about my Father's 
business. This is His business. We must continue 
our share in promoting it—through our praying, 
working, talking, giving—that our youth may be 
approv ed unto ‘God: made meet for the Master’ 
use; prepared unto every good work; ready to dis- 
charge with efficiency His business.” 
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Our Candidates for the Ministry 


By HENRY H. SWEETS* 


On JANUARY 1, 1943, REPORTS RECEIVED AT THE Louts- 


ville office revealed the fact that 68 candidates for 


the ministry were in the armed service of our nation. 
One was reported as “killed in action” and another 
as “missing” Many of them are today serving on dis- 
tant battle fronts. 

We are writing to these candidates and are asking 
the chairmen of the Committees on Christian Educa- 
tion in the presbyteries, and the home churches, to 
keep in close touch with them. 

They are carrying with them the love of Christ 
and the spirit of decctiin A few have really been 
acting as assistants to chaplains, and many have writ- 
ten of the j joy they have found in holding up before 
their comrades the ideals and purposes of God. 
These men, who have found God’s will for their 
own lives and with humility and faithfulness have 
sought to do His will, are effectively helping others 
to find and do the will of God. 

They are receiving a training and having many 
experiences that will prepare them for large future 
ministry. They are coming to know men, to under- 
sand their sorrows and temptations and strivings— 
and to know how to sympathize w ith them and to 
help them. 

During World War I, one hundred eighty-eight 
of the candidates for the ministry of our Cherch 
entered the service. Three of our ministers and 
twelve of our candidates gave their lives for their 
country in that struggle. 

There recently went to our candidates, and to the 
148 of our ministers who are now chaplains and the 
6 who are officers in the army, a message: 


Have Faith in God. 


There are many things in life we do not under- 
stand, Our vision is short, our knowledge is limited, 
the mightiest Force is unseen and spiritual and 
personal. 


“Executive Secretary, Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 


a ~— message of Jesus is recorded in Mark 
11:32. The fig tree gave promise, but bore no fruit. 
pa cosduied it and it withered away. His dis- 
ciples wanted to know the reason—to understand 
this thing—to know why. He answered, Have faith 
in God. 

David was persecuted by the jealous King Saul, 
who ruthlessly and in violation of all law and | justice 
sought to slay him. Timid friends (or fearful 
thoughts within) advised: “Flee as a bird to your 
mountain.” In the eleventh Psalm reasons are given 
why he should flee: because of enemies who were 
armed, ready, and sneakingly alert—and the ques- 
tion was asked, “Jf the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?” David answers, “In the 
Lord’ —the covenant-keeping God—“put I my 
trust,” and gives reasons why he will not cow ardly 
run away. The circumstances of the hour are not 
the foundations. “On Christ the solid rock I stand— 
all other ground is sinking sand.” 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews records the 
Roll of Heroes who were steadfast and victorious 
because they saw the invisible King. Consider also 
Hebrews 12:7. This world is not ruled by “blind 
fate,” nor nim “inexorable laws of nature,” nor by 
ruthless, cruel dictators. “The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.” He deals with us as with sons. In His 
Word and in our own experience He has revealed 
Himself as a loving Heavenly Father. 

These 0 may mean much to you: (1) 
Proverbs 3:5-6: “Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and io not unto thine own understanding. 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths.” (2) Philippians 4:6-7: “Be careful for 
nothing; but in every thing by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your request be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—February 1, 1942 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—February 1, 1943 


Increase for ten months 
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$132,249.38 
145,531.43 


$ 13,282.05 





Ebenezer 


By S. DWIGHT WINN* 


The First Twenty-Five Years of Our Mission in Korea 


WHEN Gop WAS READY TO OPEN MISSION WORK IN 
Korea to the Presbyterian Church, U. S., two Amer- 
ican cities and a college town in Vi irginia were in- 
cluded in His plan—C hicago, Nashville, and 
Hampden-Sydney. In C hicago, in McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Lewis Boyd Tate, a Senior, was 
offering himself for the foreign- -mission field; while 
in Union Theological Seminary, at Hampden- -Syd- 
ney, William M. Junkin and William D. Rey nolds, 
who were also Seniors, were hoping to be sent to 
China to preach the gospel there. These young vol- 
unteers for foreign-mission service came to Nashville 
in October 1891 to a meeting of the Inter-Seminary 
Missionary Alliance. 

To Presbyterians, U. S., 1891 means the year in 
which Samuel N. Sesh and his Negro friend, 
William H. Sheppard, sailed for Africa to begin, in 
the providence of God, the glorious work of the 
Congo Mission. It was a time when God was calling 
out the heroes of the faith—when He was making 
the young men of our Church to see visions. 

God brought another young man to this Nash- 
ville meeting. Rev. Horace G. Underwood was on 
his first furlough from Korea. He had been sent out 
in 1885 by the Presby terian Church, U.S. A., as their 
first ordained minister to the Hermit Kingdom. 
There was another speaker at this meeting, Baron 
Yun Chi Ho, a young Korean exiled progressive, 
who was studying in the Univ ersity of Tennessee. 
Both of these men were speakers of great magne- 
tism, who spoke from a background of thrilling 
personal experiences and first-hand know ledge of 
the opportunit'es open for missionary endeavor in 
Korea. Our seminary students were greatly im- 
pressed, and immediately there was born in them an 
interest and enthusiasm for the Hermit Kingdom. 
In after years, one of the students referred to Dr. 
Underwood at Nashville as “a flaming torch.” 
Certainly he fired the imagination of these three 
young men. Mr. Tate was the first to offer himself 

to the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
and he asked to be sent to Korea. But the Committee 
had no money, and besides was not willing to open 
a new mission so soon after the beginning of the 
work in Africa. However our boys were unwilling 
to let it rest there. They arranged for Mr. Under- 


*Rev. S. D. Winn, D. D., was, until evacuated, an evangelistic 
and educational missionary, located at Chunju, Korea. He is now 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Greenville, S. C. 
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wood to speak at the Seminary at Hampden- -Sydney, 
and also in the important churches in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. They had a series of articles on 
Korea to appear in the Church papers. One of the 
interesting slogans of this early campaign publicity 
was “Give us "Kates for Greece,” for a short time 
before this our Church had had to close its mission 
work in Greece. 

Most important was the fact that every day in the 
old dormitory room in the seminary, these students 
met for prayer. With the door shut, they prayed to 
Him who had bid them go to open the way. 

Here we must enlarge the geography lesson with 
which we began to imchade a town in Missouri and 
three other places in Virginia. At Fulton, Missouri, 
was Miss Mattie S. Tate, who was anxious to go to 
Korea with her brother and work among the women 
of that land. At Abingdon, Virginia, Miss Linnie 
Davis, who had been wanting to go to Africa, was, 
in the providence of God, to be appointed to go to 
Korea, and so became one of the “Pioneer Band of 
Seven.” In Richmond and in Lexington, Virginia, 
two lovely girls, Miss Patsy Bolling and Miss Mary 
Leyburn, who, respectively, had said to Mr. Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Junkin ( (again respectiv ely) * ‘Where 
thou goest | will go.” It is a beautiful thought that 
the prayers of these young women joined those 
which went up from the seminary room, and the 
answer was a very wonderful one. At her Golden 
Wedding, recently, one of these young ladies, in 
speaking of that fact said, “We just did not have 

faith enough to believe the answer would come 80 
soon.” For in January, from the Committee which 
had seemed to be indifferent, came the telegram, 
“Prepare to sail for Korea in August.” The money 
had come. Mr. John Underwood ‘of New York, the 
brother of the young missionary, afterwards of type 
writer fame and fortune, had sent a gift of $2,000, 
and the missionary brother had added to this his 
personal check for $500.00 more. Again God had 
answered the prayer of faith and had opened the 
way. 

Seminary graduations, ordinations, a wedding in 
Dr. Hoge’s church (the Second Church, Richmond) 
onother in Lexington, busy preparations, the meet- 
ing of the Seven in St. Louis, the trip across the 
continent, the voyage across the Pacific, landing in 
the wonderland of Japan, later the joyful disembatk- 
ing at Chemulpo, Korea, November 2, 1892, the 
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warm welcome by the missionaries in Seoul (Presby- 
trian, U.S.A., and Methodist who had preceded 
them to Korea by a few years) all these events, 
and the Mission of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., in 
Korea, was opened. 

The small compound inside “the Little West 
Gate” in the walled city of Seoul, where the SEvEN 
from the Southland were to make their home during 
the first years, was fittingly called “Dixie.” Mis- 
sionaries of later years visit this spot as one of the 
hallowed places of our mission history, and thank 
God for sending out just the SEveEN whom in His 
wisdom He chose for this work. 

In “Dixie” the mission had its beginning. There 
was that missionary home life which made the work 
of the missionaries in that strange land possible and 
furnished models for countless Christian homes in 
Korea. “Korean prayers” had their beginnings there. 
There is in these words a special connotation, 
prayers every morning in which the missionary 
family gathered with the Korean servants, the 
Korean language teacher, and any Korean guests, 
to read God’s Word, to sing a hymn, and to pray— 
all in the Korean language. This beginning for new 
missionary homes was adopted as the plan which 
proved a potent factor in the work, a veritable 
powerhouse, and very many of the household 
servants have thus been brought to Christ. The 
missionary wife—or sister as the case might be— 
was the one who had the responsibility of seeing 
that nothing whatever should hinder these Korean 
prayers every day. There are those who tease Mrs. 
Reynolds, claiming that they heard her say to the 
Rev. Doctor of Divinity—to the Dr. of Laws, if 
you please, “Come, Will Reynolds, let’s have prayers 
now and get through with it.” I must admit the 
truth of this story. Yet there was none who doubted 
that it was her zeal as guardian of this sweet hour 
of prayer that caused her to do everything in her 
power to get it in lest the multitudinous duties of 
the missionary’s day should crowd it out. 

In “Dixie,” too, Sunday-school work for Korean 
children in our mission had its beginning through 
the efforts of Miss Davis. When the mission moved 
its territory in the South, the first Sunday school 
for Korean children within its bounds was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Reynolds in her rooms in Chunju. 
One of the first pupils in this Sunday school became 
one of the most distinguished ministers in the Korean 
Church, and was at one time Moderator of the 
General Assembly. Sunday school became such an 
important factor in the activities of the mission that, 
mM one year of these twenty-five, there were re- 
ported within the bounds of the mission 512 Sunday 
‘chools for non-Christian children, with 25,643 
pupils, taught by 1949 teachers. 
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The custom of receiving sightseers into the home 
was begun in the “Dixie” homes. The sightseers 
were shown the house, tracts were given, and a 
gospel story was told. By actual count, Miss Davis 
had 450 such visitors in one day, and in those early 
days, when Miss Tate was first in Chunju, many 
times she received as many as 500 visitors in one 
day. This custom, used in all the homes during the 
years has given many mothers, tied down by home 
duties, a splendid opportunity to have their part in 
bringing the gospel message to many, and in show- 
ing them what a Christian home can be. 

Language study for our mission began in “Dixie,” 
and the importance given to it and the hard work 
put into it has had its influence ever since. So re- 
markable was the success of Dr. Reynolds in the 
acquisition of the language that in 1895 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Translators for 
the Korean Bible. His work as translator and as a 
speaker of the “king’s Korean” has given him a 
place without a peer, a fact gladly conceded by 
missionary and Korean alike. 

On account of the Japan-China War, the terri- 
tory in which the mission was to operate could not 
be occupied until 1896. The Presbyterian Council, 
in 1893, assigned the three southernmost provinces 
on the west coast of the peninsula, to our mission, 
on the principle, it seemed, that “Southerners go 
South.” When, later, the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church came to Korea, they were sent to the most 
northern parts, on the very border of Siberia, (On 
account of lack of reinforcements one of the as- 
signed provinces was later turned over to other 
missions. ) 

From “Dixie,” too, the first country itinerating 
was done. A few words in the record describe the 
first of a long succession of country trips for the 
evangelists and for the many noble women “who 
published the tidings.” “Mr. Reynolds left late in 
December with Mr. Moffett for a trip as far south 
as Kongju and Chunju,” inadequate record, a full 
account would tell of the mingled pride and con- 
cern of the young bride left in Seoul within just a 
few weeks after she had been brought to this strange 
land. It would tell of her fears for her beloved who 
was venturing into faraway and unknown places, 
facing danger and privation. Yes, this, too, was one 
of the beginnings of “Dixie,” and during fifty years 
these separations have become a part of that which 
went into the making of the mission. 

After the close of the Japan-China War it was 
considered safe for the work in the assigned terri- 
tory to be opened in earnest, so Mr. and Miss Tate 
returned to Chunju in 1896 to settle there perma- 
nently, and Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds followed in 
1897. Four other stations, Kunsan, Mokpo, Kwangju, 
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and Soonchun were opened in succession as new 
recruits were added to the missionary force. These 
five stations, each in time equipped with a ae 
and schools for boys and girls, became the gospel 
radiating centers for their respective wide territories, 
reaching far out into the rice plains and mountain 
coves to a total population of 3 million souls. In the 
meantime in America interest in the new mission 
was increasing and the challenge of the new work 
was being felt, resulting in new workers imbued 
with the dauntless spirit of the pioneers being sent 
out, They were men and women of courage and 
vision and strong faith whom God used with the 
Seven in laying the strong foundations and de- 
veloping the great program on which the Presby- 
terian, U.S., mission was builded. 

Of that great arm of the work represented by 
Dr. Drew and Dr. Ingold at first, and then by Dr. 
Forsythe and a long line of “beloved phy sicians,’ 
the story of Dr. Ingold’s first inpatient in Chunju 
is ty pical. Dr. Ingold (later Mrs. L. B. Tate) told 
this story: “The ‘first inpatient was a woman w ith 
a bone ulcer which the Korean doctor said was 
incurable. At the Chunju dispensary she was told 
that it could be cured, so her husband left her for 
treatment, and, as they saw the improv ement, they 
were encouraged, and ‘he began to attend the church 
services every Sunday. She listened attentiv ely to the 
gospel as it was explained daily to the patients and 
visitors in the dispensary, and she learned to read. 
After three months, when she was able to return 
home cured, both husband and wife had become 
Christians. They taught their neighbors and friends 
in their village, and in the course of time a church 
was established there as a result of their work.” So 
it has always been with the medical work, while 
relieving the sick body, the salvation of the precious 
soul has been the end and aim of it all. 

That great branch of the medical work, the leper 
work, was begun early. Dr. Forsythe found a poor 
leprous woman and brought her on his horse, while 
he himself walked many miles into Chunju, where 
he treated and cared for her in an old brick kiln 
which had been converted by loving hands into a 
room for her couch, This work has been greatly 
blessed of God. Dr. R. M. Wilson, under the Mis- 
sion to the Lepers in the East, and with the aid of 
the gifts of a great host of friends all over the 
Church at home, established a great Leper Hospital 
at Kwangju. A larger and more remote location 
became essential, so the work was moved to the 
beautiful peninsula below Soonchun. 

Early in the history of the mission those great 
principles which have been the secret of the remark- 
able success of the work in Korea were adopted. 
First, very definitely, the mission placed the preach- 
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ing, the study, and knowledge of the Word of 
God as fundamental, gave itselt to the translation of 
the Bible and next, to the teaching of the Bible. 
Though one of the smaller missions in Korea, our 
mission contributed to Bible translation more largely 
in personnel than any other one. Our Dr. Reynolds 
translated, in addition to a number of the books of 
the New Testament, the greater part of the Old 
Testament. The translation of the Old Testament 
was completed i in 1g10, Our mission was the largest 
contributor in personnel to the subsequent work of 
revising the Korean Bible. This work extended over 
eleven years and was completed in 1937: 

The Bible teaching program, w ith its Bible classes, 
Bible Institutes and special Bible schools for ad- 
vanced training, is well known throughout our 
Church, The Korean Christian’s remarkable knowl- 
edge of the Bible and his devotion to that Word 
has set an example to Christendom. Familiar to us 
is the picture of the Korean Christian, in the church 
service, with his own Bible and hymn book, 

Another great principle w hich we always con- 
nect with the Korean Christian is that of personal 
evangelism, We have rejoiced in the fact that, when 
the glorious light of the gospel dawns in the heart 
of a Korean, his first thought is to find his own 
brother—to tell the Good News to another. 

Early, too, the ideal of an indigenous church was 
set sete the mission. It was to be a Korean 
Church, not an American Church in Korea. It was 
to be self-supporting, self-governing and self- 
propagating. As the work of preparing the soil and 
sowing the seed was blessed of God in large in- 
gatherings, these pr inciples became in a great meas- 
ure a realized part of the w hole program and life 
of the church in Korea. 

Near the close of this twenty-five year period, 
the interests of the Home Church in America in 
Korea, already marked, was intensified by the work 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Under the 
aegis of this Movement, Rev. J. Fairman Preston, 
who was on furlough from Korea, and those as- 
sociated with him, secured a budget of $75,000 for 
the permanent equipment in Korea. that is, for the 
building of hospitals, schools, and missionary resi- 
dences, and of securing reenforcements. As a ress 
of this movement there were within a few years 3 33 
new workers added to the mission. Mr. M. L. a 
hart was sent out at this time to administer this fund 
and to direct the building project. 

At the 25th anniversary celebration in Chunju in 
1917, the mission gratefully acknowledged the bles 
ing of God upon its work, raising there their 
Ebenezer, saying “Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us,” and looked forward with eagerness and hope 
to greater things for Him in the years to come. 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 











New Field Worker—Miss Louise Miller 
Field Worker among the Negro Auxiliaries of our Church 


Ar THIS TIME, WHEN WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO 
our annual Birthday observance in May, it is with 
a feeling of real thanksgiving that one visible result 
of our Birthday Offering of last year is our new 
field worker among the Negro auxiliaries of our 
Church. Miss Louise B. Miller is the woman with 
the “loving heart and hand” who has been chosen 
at the worker to meet with the Negro auxiliaries 
and help these women in the various phases of their 
Christian life and service. She entered upon her 
duties the first of November. 

Miss Miller, a graduate of Chicora College and 
of Assembly’s Training School, is one of our mis- 
sionaries to Korea, but is in the homeland now be- 
cause Of conditions in that land. 

Miss Miller’s work in Korea was evangelistic, and 
there are hundreds of Korean women today who 
were blessed by her Bible teaching in the station 
Bible classes, and by her messages of Christ’s love 
brought to the individuals. It is said that in her 
work in Korea she was ready and able to meet any 
emergency, and these same high qualifications will 
serve to benefit all those to whom she ministers in 
this new field. Those who were at Montreat the 
past summer and visited at World Fellowship, will 
remember Miss Miller as the gracious hostess in that 





Miss Louise Miller 


building. She is the sister of Rev. P. D. Miller, D.D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, San An- 
tonio, Texas, and of Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, D.D., 
missionary to the Belgian Congo, Africa. 


From the Secretary's Desk 


THE DAILY VISITS OF THE FAITHFUL POSTMAN TO OUR 
offices here at the Henry Grady Building make pos- 
‘ble contacts with friends who write us about 
various matters. Our mail brings us orders and re- 
quests for information, all of which we gladly 
imswer as best we can. There are letters that give 
interesting data about the work of the Kingdom 
around the world, and facts of official and personal 
interest about our fellow workers. There are notes 
ot joy and words of commendation and encourage- 
ment, and for these we do give thanks to God. But 
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there are also messages of sorrow, and, as fellow 
Christians we desire to enter with our friends into 
these experiences of life, too. One such recent mes- 
sage, which brought us sadness, we want to share 
with you. 

Almost simultaneously three communications 
came to our desk, one from Miss Sue Weddell, a 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, one from Mr. Franklin D. Cogswell 
of the Missionary Education Movement, and one 
from Dr. Willis Lamott of the Board of Education 
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of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., all conveying 
to us the sad news of the sudden Home- -going of 
Mrs. E. H. Silverthorn, who, until very recently, 
was director of Missionary Education in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. Many of you readers will 
remember our happy association with this great 
Christian leader and teacher when she taught a 
class in Missions at the 1941 Woman’s Auxiliary 
Training School at Montreat. She fell quite in love 
with Montreat, the place and the people, on that 
visit, so she said, and certainly we were drawn to 
her, and blest by her teaching ministry and radiant 
Christian life, Some of us have had happy associa- 
tion with her in interdenominational meetings. At 
the Missionary Education Conference at Silver Bay, 
New York, last summer, I had a delightful and very 
beautiful fellowship with this beloved friend, and 
later we vacationed together for a few days at Silver 
Bay. Very precious memories cluster about those 
days when God revealed Himself to us at His 
“Altars under the Sky,” and I was drawn closer to 
Him and to this dear friend. 

Our last visit with Mrs. Silverthorn was in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, just a few days before her Home-going. 
We were there in attendance upon a very significant 
meeting which represented the Protestant Church 
of North America and its outreach throughout the 
world. Several interdenominational organizations 
were holding their annual meetings simultaneously, 
and one such group was the recently organized 


United Council of Church Women, meeting in 
their first national assembly. How fitting it was “that 
Mrs. Silverthorn was granted the joy of attendin 
the first assembly of this organization which she 
had labored so faithfully and creatively to bring into 
existence! Mr. Cogsw ell, in w riting of her servile 
during those days” says: “It meant much to all of 
us in the various organizations she had served to 
have her there, as you may imagine. She took an 
active share in the meetings of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, the Home Missions Council, the 
Federal Council, and the other groups that were in 
session through these memorable days.” 

It was on her way home from that meeting that 
she was taken to her Heavenly Home. She fell as 
she left the train and never regained consciousness, 
She “was not, for God took her” Home to Him 
and how ready she was to go, for she lived richly, 
fully, and ever for Him. In the service of triumph, 
held in the First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
honoring this great Christian, it was said of her: 
“She was a lov ely spirit, a golden soul, and brought 
a graciousness to every group she entered.” 

We are grateful for the inspiration of her life. 
God grant “that during the new Church year just 
ahead, each of us w ill so live that Christ will say 
of us, as we know He did of this. friend: “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Jante W. McGavucHey 
Secretary of Woman’s Work 


March in the Woman's Auxiliary 


“What contribution have the programs of the 


ANOTHER CHURCH YEAR DRAWS TO A CLOSE. THE PAST 
is recorded and cannot be recalled nor lived over, 
but a new future unfolds, when even “greater 
things may be attempted” for Christ and His King- 
dom. These are indeed history- making days. Yes— 
even testing days, when unusual adjustments and 
additional duties call for real planning in the use of 
time and talent. 

To you who have attained your goal set for the 
year—congratulations! And may the records of the 
past year be the foundation upon w hich to build a 
better service during the coming vear. 


PROGRAM 
Talk It Over 


AND Bustness WomaAn’s CIRCLES 


CIRCLE 
Topic: “Let’s 
For GENERAL 

Have you ever giv en much thought as to the 
“why” and “how” of programs? The article “Let’s 
Talk It Over,” upon which the March circle dis- 


cussion is based, was written by Mrs. Ben Knox. 
It deals with the purpose and value of programs. 
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Woman's Auxiliary made to the lives of the 
women?” This is the basic question suggested to 
have in mind as one reads this article. Programs 
should exert wide and strong influence. Have 
yours? 

Read “Let’s Talk It Over” in the February 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY and go to the March circle 
meeting prepared to do that very thing. The article 
closes with a personal suggestion which it is hoped 
that every woman will wish to carry through. 

Helps for presenting this program will be found 
on page 39 of the “Circle Program Helps” booklet. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM 
Topic: “The Year That Is Gone” 
THe ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary is 
usually looked forw ard to by every member. It is 


here that the achievements of the year pass in fe- 
view. It is here that an opportunity to evaluate i 
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given tO all the members of the auxiliary. 

“Mrs. George T. Bird of Atlanta, Georgia, pre- 
pared the splendid program for this annual meeting. 
\ choice of presentation is afforded, either of which 
yould insure a most interesting annual meeting. 

This program material is sent to subscribers to 
Auxiliary program literature. Others wishing to use 
it may secure it from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Price, 10 Cents a Copy. 







WHAT AUXILIARY OFFICERS MAY DO 
IN MARCH 






Tue PRESIDENT: 





Secure from your circle chairmen such informa- 
tion as you W ish for the preparation of your annual 
report to the auxiliary. This information should be 
wailable from the “Individual’s Record” slips which 
ech member of the auxiliary is asked to check. 
(Order the record slips from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work.) 

Plan your annual meeting in such a way that it 
wil move smoothly and sw iftly along and be a real 
inspiration to the women. 

Fill out and mail promptly your Report Blanks as 
directed on each blank. 

If you are to serve another year, plan for your 
Auxiliary Officers’ Training Class. If you are to 
tire, then offer your services to the incoming 
president. 
















Tue CircLe CHAIRMAN: 





Urge each member to check the items on the 
‘Individual’s Record” slip and then compile this 
formation for your president. (Those “slips” are 
to be secured by your auxiliary from the Committee 














on Woman’s Work and will come to you through 
your president.) Urge each member to attend the 
annual meeting, that each may hear what the auxil- 
iary has accomplished during the year. 

Won't you share with your members any bless- 
ing w hich has come through the circle during the 
year, and through your service as their chairman? 
Won't you let them really see the joy of serving? 


Tue Historian: 


Read again the instructions which you have in 
your notebook for the writing of your auxiliary 
history. Begin now compiling the facts which you 
wish to record, and remember there is a difference 
between your history and your annual report. 


Tue SECRETARY OF LITERATURE: 

Consult your president about securing the pro- 
gram literature and other material for the new 
Church year. Do not send any orders for new 
literature until your president has received the 
packet of material for the April programs, which 
also includes order blanks for you to use. Be very 
sure “Individual’s Record” slips have been ordered, 
and sufficient copies given to circle chairmen for 
each woman. The information given on these slips 
is used by the auxiliary president in compiling her 
report. 


THe Home Circcte CHAIRMAN: 


Have your members check the “Individual’s 
Record” slip. Compile this information and give to 
your president. Home Circle members often make 
fine contributions to the growth of an auxiliary by 
their faithfulness to prayer and Bible reading. 

If you are going out of office be sure to pass on 
to your successor your notebook and such materials 
as will be of help to her. 











HERE IS A LITTLE BOOKLET WHICH THE WOMEN OF 
ou Church will be interested to give to their sons, 
daughters, relatives, and friends whe are in college. 
lt was written by Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz for 
the Joint Committee on Student Work, and the 
vomen are asked to help get it into the hands of 
the college young people. Part I of the booklet deals 
with such subjects as “False Ideals About College 
Professors,” their alleged antagonism to Chris- 
tanity; “False Ideas About College Life,” in which 
the i importance of being a Christian and having 
moral ideals is presented; and “False Ideas about the 
College Church,” wherein the subject of loyalty to 
THE CHURCH is stressed. and the importance “of edu- 
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“What Every College Student Ought to Know” 


cation and religion going hand in hand, Part Il— 
Religious Foundations—suggests the existence of a 
“few basic religious ideas which, if thoroughly 
grasped, will enable a thinking student to keep his 
faith in God and in Christianity.” This portion of 
the book will prove enlightening to any one, 


f—) 


whether a student in college or not, as it is made up 


of statements which definitely make for a stronger 
faith. 

Copies of this little book may be obtained from 
the Joint Committee on Student Work, 309 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. Price, 5 cents. (All 
proceeds are for the publication of a series of leaflets 
in a Christian ministry to students.) 


Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Africa 


CONGO MISSIOP. 


Bibanga Station, 1917. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga via Luputa, Congo Belge, 

frica.) 
Allen, Miss Virginia. 
*Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 


Bulape Station, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L.G 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 

Congo Belge, Africa.) 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 

*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T 


Lubondai Station, 1924. 


(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission. 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa.) 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tLoring, Miss Roseva. 
t*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
*Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo Station, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Black, Miss Ida M. 

*Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Morrison, Rev. and *Mrs. T. K 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H 


Mboi Station, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
“Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto Station, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Carper, Rev and Mrs. Day. 
“Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Hampton, Miss Julia 8S. (R.N.) 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
‘Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


——_o—- 


. 
Brazil 
EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello Station, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Bello, E de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Jammon, Mrs. S. R. 
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| Formiga Station, 1938. 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


| 
| Lavras Station, 1893. 
| 
| 


Tres Coracoes Station, 1932. 


(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Deurados Station, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 

*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


| Fortaleza Station, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond. 





Garanhuns Station, 1895. 


| (Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


| Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
**Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Uberlandia Station, 1932. 


(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Patos Station, 1938. 
(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazi!.) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925. 
(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Jaboticabal Station, 1934. 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 
S&o Paulo, Brazil.) 


Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos Station, 1925. 


(Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L 


Uberaba Station, 1942. 


Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Earnest, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. D. 








Goiania Station, 1940. 
(Address, Caixa No. 6. Goiania Goyaz, 
Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa Station, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


—_—9— 


China 


All communication by mail with 
points in Japan-occupied China is sus- 
pended for the present. This applies to 
all China missionaries listed below ex- 
cept Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Price, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, West China, who 
are outside territory held by the Japan- 
ese and can be reached by mail or tele- 
graph. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow Station, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 

*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Worth, Rev. Chas. W. 


Kashing Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking Station, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. (Now 
at Chengtu, W. China.) 


Shanghai Station. 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. A. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow Station, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P 


Tsinanfu Station, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION. 


Chinkiang Station, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Gieser, Dr and Mrs. P. Kenneth. 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chin- 
kiang, China.) 

*Farr, Miss Grace. 

*T ancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 





Haichow Station, 1993. 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, Chins 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. §, 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W.¢ 
“Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
*Sells, Miss Margaret. 


Suchowfu Station, 189%, 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, (}i», 
*Brown, Rev and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. 4. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
*Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien Station. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, Chin 


*Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904, 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, Chy 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. \ 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien Station, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, Chim, 

*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
tJohnson, Miss M. M. 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., &r. 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 189. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Kiangs 
China.) 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
*McCown, Miss Mary. 
*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russel! 


Yencheng Station, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, Cb 


*Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 


Fowning Station. 


(Address, Fowning, Kiangsu, vi 
Chinkiang, China.) 


School of Chinese Studies 
Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands 
No communication possible at pt 
by mail or telegraph with our m= 
aries in the Philippine Islands. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F.,/: 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W.,/: 
**Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalme: 


—$. 07 ——_ 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION. 


No communication is possibie ®' 
present time either by mail or tee 
with our missionaries in Japan. 


Kobe Station, 18%. 
(Address, Kobe, Japa.) 


*Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. 4 
*Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W 


Kochi Station, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japa2-) 


Nagoya Station, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japat- 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Fett? 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
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‘Bu chanan, 
Vf cAlpine, Rev 


‘Munroe, Rev 


‘Logan, Rev 


Gifu Station, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Miss Elizabeth O. 
and Mrs. James A. 
Tokyo Language School. 
Mrs. Wm. C. 


Takamatsu Station, 1898. 
Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
Frickson, Rev. ar id Mrs. S. M. 
‘ode, Miss Emma Eve. 
and Mrs. H. H. 
Marugame Station, 1920. 
Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
yell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kk ‘irtland, M Ss I eila G. 
I and Mrs. C. A 
Toyohashi Station, 1890. 
Address, Japan.) 
Voore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Tokushima Station, 1889. 
Address, Tokushima 
Buckland, Mi ss s Rut = 
ki 


Chunju Station, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Miss Emily. 


gown, Rev. and 


Kunsan Station, 1896. 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 

*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S. 


Toyohashi, = Ss 
Acme Kwangju Station, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia 


*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 

*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Japan.) *Root, M'ss Florence E. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N 


= Japan ) 


lotte “7 


Okasaki Station, 1890. 
Address, Okasaki, 


—_— 9—— 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION. 
No communication is possible at the 
present time either by mail or telegraph 
wth our missionaries in Korea 


Mokpo Station, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia 
*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 


*Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 





| *Preston, Rev 





Soonchun Station, 1913 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen 


| *Biggar, Miss Meta L 
| *Crane, 


Miss Janet 

*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N 
*Miller, Miss Louise 

and Mrs. . 
and Mrs. J. McL 
and Mrs. R. M 


*Rogers, Dr 
*Wilson, Dr 
Pyengyang Station (Union Work). 


*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Toluca Station, 1919. 


Address, Hidalgo 13, Toluca, 
do Mexico 


Gray, Miss Katherine C 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919. 


A ddress Zitacuaro, Michoacan 
Mexico 


| *Smith, Miss Iona (R.N 


Morelia Station, 1919. 


(Address, Morelia, Michoacan 
Mexicc 


Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N ) 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R 
Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N 





On furlough. 

“Under special contract 
Teacher of missionary children. 
{Associate worker 


POSTAL RATES 


Africa, China, 
an ounce, 


Letters addressed to 

frst ounce, or fraction of 
tion of an ounce 

letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil « 

rates and conditions which would 
y in the United States. 


and England, require 5 cents for the 
and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 


r Mexico are subject to the same postage 
apply to them if they were addressed for 


Postal cards 3 cents each for sing| 
and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Braz 

Commerci papers 5 cents each f 
for each additional 2 ounces or fract 

tegistrat 


ion fee, consult loca post 


PARCEL 


For Mexico, address to stat 

For Africa, Braz 

Consult Local Px 
ments of Declarati 
Guide. 


on direc 
and China we do 1 
»stmaster for rate 
yn for Custom Duti« 


A ddre 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921. 
Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero 
lexico ) 


J.oO. 
. Margaret Vi: 
Miss Ivy 


Chilapa Station, 


s, Revolucion 26, Chilapa 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 


nd, Miss Alice J. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938. 


Morelos No. 
Mexico.) 


3, Cuernavaca, 


ettie 


and Mrs. H. E 
A. 


W 


Patzcuaro Station, 1931. 
Address, Patzecuaro, Mich« 


exico.) 


yacan, 


nd Mrs. H. L 


Kingsville, Texas. 


in Industr 


I ) al Institute. 
Mr. and Mrs V. 


Tasquillo Station, 1939. 
lasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 


Uruapan Station. 


Serdan, No. 17 
Mexico 


nd Mrs. R. C 


Aquiles, 


Michoacan, 


r double cards to China, 


r less, and 1 cent 


POST 


> use of parcel post. 


measurements, and require- 
h appear in the latest Postal 








YOUR SON WILL ENTER MILITARY 
SERVICE WHENP 


} ‘ 


possible before 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR MEN 
30x—B-20 Maxton, N. C. 


BELHAVEN COLLEGE 
for Women 
Mis 





lin 


President 
Mississippi 


G. T. Gi_cespir, 
Jackson, 








THE 
GENERAL 
SCHOOL 
3400 Brook 





TOO LATE? 
NOT YET—BUT SOON 


PRESIDENT 
ASSEMBLY’S 
FOR LAY 
Road, Rik 


TRAINING 
WORKERS 
hmond \ a. 


















































Journalism Library 
Walter Williams Hall 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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(Assembly ‘ Flome Wissions 


ANNUITY GIFT CERTIFICATES 


[hese certificates offer a safe investment for those who 
wish to aid the Home Mission cause and receive an income 
for themselves during their lifetime. 

The interest 1s paid semi-annually and the rate 1s deter- 


mined by the age of the investor. 


Write for the descriptiy e leaflet. 


‘Gis ‘ing and . Peceis ing” 


\ ddress all correspondence CoO 


A. N. SHarp, Treasurer 
Executive ConxtmmMirree OF Hoare Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE Unitrep STATES 


<7 West Peachtree Street, N. F. Atlanta, Georgia 















































